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The momentous discovery that we all have our individual 
ways of perceiving and feeling and thinking and, in general, of 
taking our experience, and are, in consequence, each at the 
center of a universe of our own, was, of course, made ages 
ago, and is nothing new. It is the plain meaning of the dictum 
of Protagoras that Man is the Measure of all things, and, to 
lose its air of paradox, it needs only to be supplemented by a 
detailed scientific study of how man measures, and how, start- 
ing from his own individuality, he contrives to transcend its 
limitations and to build up the objects and institutions of the 
common world which we all acknowledge in practice, however 
we may quibble about its theoretic explanation. This neces- 
sary appendix to his doctrine of Relativity, which would have 
deprived it of its terrors even for the most timorous, Prota- 
goras (or those who preserved the few recorded shreds of his 
thought) unfortunately neglected to provide; and so the 
human herd-instinct took alarm. Relativity was denounced as 
anarchic, skeptical, subjectivist, destructive of cosmic order 
and the unity of the universe, and Platonic fairy tales, glitter- 
ing with the genius of the greatest poet who has ever invaded 
the realms of thought, but based on nothing more substantial 
than the use of the word ‘is’ in referring to the course of 
change, were accepted instead as guarantees of immutability 
and as passports to ultimate reality. 

It was therefore a philosophic calamity that the ‘glamour’ 
of the Ideal Theory (which in ultimate analysis, as in etymol- 
ogy, is only ‘grammar’) should have distracted man’s atten- 
tion from a scientific study of this relativity, and started him 
on a wild-goose chase after the ‘absolute’ and ‘universal’. 
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Platonism substituted imaginary problems for real ones, and 
provided them with unverifiable solutions. Thus man was 
blinded to the risks he took in the sweeping simplifications 
which are the presuppositions of conceptual thinking. Hence 
when he declared that an object which had arrested his atten- 
tion amid the flux of changes was a ‘case’ of one ‘universal’ 
or ‘idea’ rather than of another, that two objects were, despite 
their differences, cases of the ‘same’ universal, and that, 
because such an identification, interpretation or classification 
had succeeded once, it was forthwith established as an absolute 
and immutable truth, he was not, as he supposed, communicat- 
ing unquestionable truisms, but appealing to experience to bear 
out disputable and hazardous hypotheses. Yet these are the 
risks which we continually and necessarily take in all our prac- 
tical and scientific judgments. These are always generated by 
an occasion and a purpose which they are aimed at, and remain 
relative to the conditions of their birth; what is gained then 
by conceiving them as more pretentious than they claim to be? 
The Platonic theory does not really assure us of absolute, 
unchanging truth; it does nothing but create an impassable 
chasm between the procedures of our thought and the Ideal 
World to which they are alleged to aspire. Moreover it con- 
firms us in the bad habit of feigning absolutes which are 
nowhere to be found in fact. 

‘Physical science, however, is not to be too severely blamed 
for falling under the Platonic spell. Its attempts to conceive 
space and time as absolute achieved a masterpiece in Newton’s 
Principia. But even'Newton could achieve no real fusion of 
the times that were measurable by various variable motions 
(of clocks, suns, and moons) with the absolute Time conceived 
to flow with constant regularity, nor of the personal places, 
occupied by moving bodies, with the motionless Space through 
which they passed. There remained a logical gap and an 
incongruity between the actual and the absolute. It was simply 
an assumption that they corresponded, and that the actual 
times and spaces required a reference to the ideal space and 
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time to be intelligible. It was a further postulate that space 
and time could be conceived as independent of each other. 


But it is a characteristic merit of Science that when it makes 
a mistake, it always goes on to correct it. Even when it has 
declared a temporary truth absolute, it does not treat it as 
such, but, when it proves to be in error, transforms it into a 
better truth. Moreover, it is very apt to find out its mistakes, 
because it is not satisfied with a glittering generality, but 
insists on inquiring further how precisely it is true, and how 
its alleged truth can be ascertained. 


Accordingly it is not enough for Science to assume that all 
men are alike, and that a philosopher, or a definition, can rep- 
resent the whole species to all intents and purposes. The 
universal likeness has to be put in quantitative terms (as exact 
as possible), and the limits within which it holds have to be 
ascertained. Actually, it then turns out, there always are such 
limits. A healthy man’s normal temperature is 98.4° F.; still, 
there are some whose temperature is normally subnormal, and 
it cannot be shown a priori that a man cannot, like a bird, live 
normally at 99° F. or more. All men have eyes, and see alike; 
but some, it seems, are color-blind, and indeed, when investi- 
gated closely, this color sense seems strangely variable. All 
men have ears, and hear alike; yet some are musical, and others 
are ‘tone-deaf.’ All men have palates, and taste alike; but 
no; gastronomy’s protest is here backed by proverbial philos- 
ophy, which deprecates disputing about tastes! 


It was this pertinacity about measuring the actual facts, 
instead of relying on general principles, that has led Science 
to abandon Newtonian physics. For measurement depends on 
comparison, and comparison on signalling between different 
places. But signalling takes time, and the quickest signals we 
can use, those transmitted with the velocity of light, require 
one second to traverse 186,000 miles. For ordinary purposes 
that is quite fast enough, but it is too fast for the absolute, and 
means its death. For the time taken up by signalling is indis- 
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pensable and ineradicable, and utterly precludes exact compari- 
son between the time at one place and at another. Einsteinian 
Relativity therefore lays it down that every place must have 
its own time, theoretically incommensurable with that of every 
other, and that every time must be /ocal —as, of course, 
ocean travellers had found out long before. Thus has the 
aegis of Science been cast over the time worn paradox of Pro- 
tagoras! 

Do we hear the cry —surely this terrific revolution in 
physics and in metaphysics must change our whole outlook 
upon life? Not a bit of it! If we have been living sensibly, 
it need make hardly any difference at all. And that for two 
good reasons. In the first place most of the relativity which the 
sciences now recognize makes little or no difference for prac- 
tical purposes. We are quite used to relativity in our means 
of communication. Thus when two people use the same words 
they cannot have quite the same meaning, because their asso- 
ciations must be different; nevertheless the words may be so 
used that the meaning of the one is conveyed to the other. 
When two people look at the ‘same’ rainbow together, they 
are not perturbed by any optical demonstration that each can 
see only the rainbow of which he is the center. When two peo- 
ple look at the same clock, they are not prevented from agree- 
ing about the time by the consideration that one of them was 
a yard nearer to it, and so perceived it a three hundred mil- 
lionth part of a second sooner. And the Platonist is clearly 
debarred from objecting to the practice of treating differences 
as irrelevant by the facts that ‘identical’ cases of the same 
‘universal’ are similar fictions and that he himself can arrive 
at them by no other process. 

Secondly, whenever our natural relativity does make a 
difference we have long since devised means of taking it into 
account. Thus we do not treat all men alike, but make allow- 
ance for age, sex, circumstances and point of view. We have 
learned, though slowly and with difficulty, the necessity of 
toleration. We have even learned that, in the most stubborn 
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cases, we can agree to differ. A practical recognition of Rela- 
tivity has thus become a matter of urbanity and manners, and 
only a bigot or a pedant can ignore it. In short, wherever 
Relativity was practically relevant, it has long been recognized, 
and the theoretic triumphs it has won in modern science have 


simply brought our theory into agreement with our practice— 
to the benefit of both. 
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HARRY PRESSFIELD 


This is that path where poets choose to meet, 

So happy is it with rare memories. 

When crowds the strident world intrusively, 
Here do their spirits go in rapt retreat; 

Or else, it proves the place where twin hearts beat 
In answer to a kindred sympathy. 

And here they share, with eager instancy— 
Beauty with which their world is all replete. 


Here Dante came. ‘This quiet road he found 
An oratory for his lonely soul. 

And Petrarch, too, upon the blissful ground, 
The joy of his enkindled mind forth told. 

Here oft was Shakespeare seen. First of our race, 
He found this fragrant path a wondrous place. 


EVOLUTION AN ACT OF INTELLIGENCE 
BY THE EDITOR 

As Hamlet is necessary to the drama of Hamlet so, how- 
ever disguised, the tacit or open assumption of evolutionism 
is progress toward an end. Even the anti-teleological evolu- 
tionists assume it, however vociferously they deny the charge. 
The only difference is that they refuse a creative purpose be- 
hind the process while they affirm orderliness in accident or 
chaos, that accident itself works toward a goal. Why acci- 
dent should serve toward an end they do not think to inquire. 
The inconsistency of making disorder and accident the ex- 
planation of order and progress does not oppress them. The 
real crux of the problem they hide under the terms “natural 
selection,’ “survival of the fittest,’ “function”? and similar 
scientific usages, and the logical deadlock is not disclosed to 
the unwary. Whatever may be the mechanical scheme created 
to give plausibility to the hypothesis of evolution, the essential 
meaning which lies in the word is never really left out. Evolu- 
tion is a progress from simple life to the complex, from cruder 
forms to more refined species, from low powers of adaptation 
to higher powers of adaptation through countless differentia- 
tions and integrations. Bandied about on verbal battlefields, 
shown again and again to be one of the worst forms of the 
fallacy of the abstract, disclosed as mistaking description for 
explanation, the classic phrase of Spencer is still as true to 
evolutionary thought as it ever was. It will doubtless live as 
long as the evolutionary hypothesis shall live and be taken as 
an explanation of the origin and progress of species. What- 
ever time, research, and criticism have done to it, for all prac- 
tical purposes the modern world stands by the ancient for- 
mula. Evolution is still thought of as “‘an integration of mat- 
ter and concomitant dissipation of motion; during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a 
definite coherent heterogeneity,” through countless differen- 
tiations and integrations. But whatever definition of evolu- 
tion is assumed, it must include the idea of progress. Now 
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progress is such only through working toward an end. If 
there is orderly advance toward a higher form the important 
part of that advance is exactly the increment which constitutes 
the progress and progress itself is an item of intelligence. 
Strive how we may, we cannot rid our definition of evolution 
of the teleological assumption. 


First of all, then, it is evident that evolutionism of the ma- 
terialistic or mechanistic type, in afirming the accidental origin 
of progress, commits itself to an illogical and intellectually im- 
possible hypothesis. The materialism of Hobbes has been 
taken over bodily into this type of thought, especially that 
part of it which assumes that ‘‘all that exists is matter, and 
all that occurs is motion.”” From this ground mechanistic 
evolutionism assumes the eternity of matter and the contin- 
gency of motion, which is the real beginning of evolution. 
Cosmic dust got off balance, how, is a matter of imagination 
alone. If we attempted to ground the original motion in causa- 
tion we should be as badly off as without our theory, so we 
are forbidden to spill the mechanistic beans by asking a ques- 
tion at this point. In spite of the suave denial of our teachers 
what we are here commanded to do is to accept on faith, or on 
imagination might be a better phrase, the scientific dogma that 
matter and motion are a sufficient explanation of anything 
from mountains to oceans, from the sands of the seashore 
to the striations of the orchids and the marvel of human love. 
The only reason a rational human being does not repudiate 
the idea is because he remains blind to the implications which 
this scientific dogma involves. Nowhere else than here do 
we find learned men putting up disorder and accident as the 
explanation, the sufficient cause of order and purpose. If we 
sit upon a Swiss chair in the house of our friend and there is- 
sues at our sitting the strains of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
from a music box concealed within it, the assumption that the 
chair came there by accident, that the symphony was the result 
of accident would scarcely be to the credit of our intelligence 
or our scientific disinterestedness. Yet this is exactly the posi- 
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tion for which the mechanistic evolutionist wishes us to praise 
him. He credits himself with intellectual tolerance simply 
because he refuses to think through to logical indefensibility 
his fundamental conclusion. He compounds the offense by 
hurling epithets at our ‘unscientific’ attitude and demands 
that we acknowledge his intellectual superiority. Fortunately 
this mood and this type of evolutionist is becoming rare. He 
has almost altogether deserted the research laboratory and is 
found almost exclusively in the popular magazine, where one 
suspects the real motive to be the production of a pot-boiler. 
The heart of the fallacy of the abstract which governs the 
Spencerian formula in the interest of a mechanistic interpre- 
tation of the evolutionary hypothesis, lies in the committal of 
the whole process to an infinity of time. It is assumed that 
if the unique items which constitute the differentiations in the 
progress are made small enough by being spread over an in- 
definite time, the problem of how the unique can appear, how 
that which has not heretofore existed can make entrance, 
is solved. But this is only a verbal and imaginary solu- 
tion of the real problem. We should not become a party 
to reducing the problem to an impalpable dust-cloud and then 
proclaim by fiat that somewhere in the dust the magic event 
took place whereby that which had no existence came into be- 
ing. In truth it is as dificult to explain one difference as a 
thousand, a slight gap as a wide one. The problem in the 
evolutionary explanation is to show how new species could 
spring into being, how the unique could become. That is an 
unsatisfactory explanation which can only give such answer 
as the nurse of other days used to give to biting questions of 
infancy whose “why?” was answered comfortably with the re- 
mark—“Little children shouldn’t know.’’ We have to account 
for the difference between the leaves of the same tree as much 
as for the widest gaps of nature. If all is under an inexorable 
law that admits no contingency, whence these differences. If 
we have a mind to shut one eye and look at nature not from 
the standpoint of likenesses and uniformities, we certainly have 
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material enough to provide a science of differences, a philoso- 
phy of the irrational. History has shown that a philoso- 
phy or science of the irrational is not impossible. It is that 
which lies at the heart of Nietzche’s conclusions and is in 
fact the fundamental assumption of some skeptics. The main 
point in hunting up the uniformities of nature is the aid 
that is given to intelligibility, to understanding. If we find 
intelligence a helpful assumption in dealing with the universe 
why not be true to the assumption throughout and ground 
our evolution in intelligence and order rather than in non- 
intelligence and disorder? We might thereby be showing 
a measure of intelligence ourselves. The attempt to ground 
an essential knowledge on an essential skepticism is sure to 
meet with disaster. And such is proving to be the case. 
The valuable works of Hume, who by the fires of skeptical 
inquiry cleared the ground of the unessential and prepared 
the way for Kant’s assertion of the reality of the human 
values, entered unqualified by criticism or understanding into 
the philosophical bias of Spencer and has become the “Old 
Man of the Sea” from which scientific evolution has not 
yet had the mental vigor and disinterestedness to free itself. 
More and more, even in the seeming divergences of nature, are 
we discovering laws of divergence which bring ever more 
highly into perspective the fact of a contingency based upon 
purpose. The teleological factor, in spite of all that has been 
done to deny and cast it out, is increasingly shown to be the 
fundamental assertion of evolutionary theory. 

Toward the basing of evolution upon the presence within 
or behind the process of intelligent purpose there are certain 
inevitable facts of actual experience. It would seem unscien- 
tific to omit these facts in the interest of a preconceived hy- 
pothesis, the hypothesis of mechanistic evolution, but this has 
been done times without number. 

The most important of these considerations is perhaps this 
one. Whenever in known history we witness any advance in 
species it is the result of co-operative intelligence working 
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through the natural order. Wherever we have an improve- 
ment in, say, dogs, horses, or pigeons, that improvement of 
strain is nowhere due to accident of ‘‘natural selection.” It 
is ordinarily due to very careful, intelligent and purposive se- 
lection. If this intelligent and purposive selection is removed, 
no natural selection is even able to keep the point of evolution 
already gained, but inevitably the species slumps back to the 
mongrel and common type. Any dog fancier knows how im- 
portant is this fact. The extreme difficulty of bringing about 
improvement of species is shown in the careful scientific work 
required to produce the loganberry and the multiform crea- 
tions of Burbank. These results prove beyond peradventure 
to the discerning mind the reasonableness of assuming that 
the most intelligent way of explaining intelligible progress 
is to include the factor of intelligent purpose. Intelligent 
selection toward an end is the undeniable fact of present bio- 
logical progress in species. From such a known foundation 
why should we argue the contrary to have been true in the un- 
discoverable past? Only a blind and unscientific dogmatism 
could have kept us from consistency at this point. The sig- 
nificance of this fact is enhanced when we consider the nullify- 
ing character of natural selection. Wherever we have chance 
to observe it, its one characteristic is that it is oblivious to im- 
provement. 


A like fate awaits the other pillar of mechanistic theory, 
the “‘survival of the fittest’? as an explanation of evolutionary 
progress. In an evolution which puts man with his intelligence 
and moral achievement as the highly desirable climax of prog- 
ress, it is impossible with any justice to leave out of our defi- 
nition of fitness the moral element. Fitness for survival 
must, whether we wish it or not, include the moral standard if 
we are going to think of man as the most fit. This is the bur- 
den we take on in the seemingly simple assumption that man 
is at the top of the line of “descent.” The appearance of 
moral fitness cannot be explained by the mechanist. The best 
he can do is to shut his eyes and deny its existence. We have 
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not been lacking in individuals who had the fortitude even to 
do this, but the only reason they were allowed in decent society 
was because their lives belied their theory. Now if we let 
into our definition of fitness the moral element, which we must 
if we are to include man, we have let loose the fatal genii so 
hateful to the mechanist, moral purpose in evolution. An 
evolution which provides for growing moral achievement can 
be explained only by referring to a creative intelligence of 
which moral purpose is the chief and abiding characteristic. 
And, too, this fatal admission is borne out by what we actually 
know of life. The advance of time has been marked by the 
steady disappearance of those very forms which by reason of 
strength and combativeness were best fitted to survive. The 
race has not been granted to the swift but to the serviceable. 
The sabre-toothed tiger must have been a terribly beautiful 
product of evolution, but his very fitness made his survival un- 
desirable in a world of growing moral values and he has 
passed to his place with the other possessors of claw and fang 
and courage while the sheep survived. Thus we have the phy- 
sical confirmation of the fact that any definition of survival by 
fitness must take into account the moral element. If survival 
of the fittest is to have any cogent meaning it must take on 
moral character and proceed from intelligence. 


In our struggle for an adequate conception of evolution an- 
other factor must not be overlooked which has already ap- 
peared in the discussion and needs here to be only alluded to; 
appearance of the new or unique cannot be explained by point- 
ing to the past which did not contain it. Some will no doubt 
grow restless at the suggestion as being a mere resort to 
dialectic, with which they have no patience. It is doubtful if 
the suggestion can be turned aside by such a wave of the hand. 
It is customary for instance to point to the anthropoid ape 
which is conspicuously lacking in at least some things pos- 
sessed by man and, dwelling only upon the similarities, to ex- 
claim—‘‘From such, or from an even cruder common ancestor, 
is man.” All of which may be true but none of which is an 
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explanation of the appearance in man of what did not pre- 
viously appear in his simian ancestry. Wonderful as the simi- 
larities are they do not explain the dissimilarities and those 
are the ones that are up for explanation. To point to the 
likenesses and say, ““There you have the unlikeness,”’ is assum- 
ing but not offering the explanation. It would seem high time 
that we were done with this kind of explanation, in science at 
least, whatever we may leave for mere dramatic effect and 
loose declamation in theology and philosophy. It is a truism 
of philosophy that a cause must be adequate to account for 
the effect, and this truism is axiomatic to all intelligence. 


There are then just two ways of explaining the appearance 
of the new. We can either say the new is accidental as a 
“sport” or we can ascribe it to creative purpose. It is ques- 
tionable how the accidental or the ‘‘sport’’ can secure its place 
within lawful uniformity. Much work needs to be done by 
science before this point can be cleared up. If, however, it is 
possible for the ‘sport’? to maintain itself and find footing 
under the reign of law, that ability is one of the strongest ar- 
guments against pure accident in its appearance, for if we have 
the purely accidental, the whole connection and uniformity as- 
sumed in the term of “descent of species” is made meaning- 
less. The only intelligible explanation of such becoming is te 
assume that the progress of becoming, the appearance of the 
unique in such a way as to forward evolution, is to assume that 
it occurs through intelligent purpose; is grounded in a creative 
intelligence which oversees the whole process. Thus alone 
can we find rest for our minds and adequate explanation for 
our world. 

By this time there becomes growingly apparent the highly 
hypothetical nature of the claim of evolution. We arrange 
the skeletons of the past in ascending order, and there are 
sufhcient scientific reasons for concluding that the ascending 
order coincides more or less closely with the temporal order 
of their appearance on the earth. We do not thereby prove 
incontestably that one form produced the other. We do show 
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that such an assumption, qualified by the presumption of the 
presence in the process of a creative intelligence, is the most 
reasonable hypothesis yet attainable regarding the order of 
species. Even comparison of skeletal and blood similarities 
between man and the anthropoid apes, which must be granted, 
can scarcely do more than establish the reasonableness of a 
theistically grounded evolution. And it is the introduction of 
the theistic element which provides the reasonableness for the 
evolutionary hypothesis. 

The very purpose of evolutionary endeavor is to set up an 
order of uniformity, of causal sequence, and of intelligible 
progress for the old notion of chaotic, accidental, or miracu- 
lous creation. Its very existence urges the necessity for the 
presence of reasonableness, but it can reach the full measure 
of order and reason only when it assumes in its causal expla- 
nation the existence of an intelligence which is the source of a 
reasonable world and a rational species as the final member of 
the evolutionary process. It needs the theistic hypothesis to 
make it complete. Some day this essential relation between 
the evolutionary hypothesis and the theistic hypothesis will 
fortunately be discovered by both parties to the present dis- 
pute. Religion will be found upon the side of evolution. 
When that day comes will science abandon this hypothesis for 
something “less animistic’? Who can foretell? 

Let us return for a moment to a consideration of the sig- 
nificance of discoverable similarities of physical structure be- 
tween man and the higher animals. Is the demonstration of 
such similarities an adequate explanation of the higher quali- 
ties that appear in man? In this discussion the main fact of 
the difference seems to have been frequently overlooked. The 
main difference between man and the animals is not one of 
skeletal structure nor is it even one of skull capacity, The 
difference is not physical but mental and spiritual. Man differs 
from the animal in capacity for reflection on his states of con- 
sciousness. Out of this ability to reflect upon his own moods, 
to enter into judgment with his own mental life, grows his 
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sense of moral responsibility, his power to construct and as- 
sign meanings to language, his social and political organization 
on principles of freedom, and that longing for spiritual self- 
expression which we call religion. These are powers which 
are built up within the personality itself, they are in but small 
part a gift of physical heritage. The infant is provided only 
with capacity and the rest grows out of a never ceasing re- 
adjustment to the world of environment, civilization, and cul- 
ture. Presence or absence of the reflective mind is the line 
which shuts off the animal from the human being and one may 
well stand upon this ground of essential fact without fear of 
controversy. 


It would be a misfortune while considering the relative 
values of a theistic as contrasted with a mechanistic theory of 
evolution to overlook what is perhaps from the scientific stand- 
point, the most important of all facts. The whole field of me- 
chanistic claims is vacated by the growing assumption not suc- 
cessfully controverted as yet, and coming from the laboratory 
itself. This fact is the failure to demonstrate the transmis- 
sibility of acquired characters, at first advanced without 
seeming suspicion of its dangerous character. A few devotees 
of the mechanistic hypothesis at present, aroused by the feel- 
ing that the evolutionary theory must be saved at all costs, 
enter the attack with verbal ferocity and practically no facts. 
So far the supposed facts adduced for their position are too 
sporadic, and so carelessly achieved as to be worthless. Count- 
less experiments have failed to bear out their hope. The main 
drift of evidence is against them. Races that have practiced 
self-mutilation for ages vary naught in producing specimens 
true to the original and unmutilated type.t. The only hope of 
result is by violence to the germ cell itself. 


It is obvious that any connection of development which lay 
within the organism sufficient to ground the evolutionary 


*See an interesting popular article on “Are Acquired Char- 


acters Inherited?” By T. H. Morgan, Yale Review, July, 1924. 
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theory, was dependent upon the transmissibility of the gains 
made by the individual in the progress of life. Thus at a 
stroke, not from religionist, nor from philosopher, but from 
the scientist himself, has gone the possibility of maintaining 
successfully the mechanistic hypothesis. Thus it will be seen 
that if a doctrine of evolution is to remain at all, and it will 
remain, it can remain only upon the assumption of a directing 
creative intelligence as the ground of the world. 

We are now faced by what will be to many scientists a dis- 
concerting fact and to theists a disappointment. The doc- 
trine of evolution from the theistic standpoint can be demon- 
strated as the most reasonable assumption. But science is by 
its very nature powerless to make the theistic assumption. 
By the very regulations laid down in its charter, science 
passes from the realm of pure science to those of philosophy 
and theology when it passes beyond the observation of the 
order of phenomena. This situation may be humiliating to 
that type of scientific thought which has long claimed the 
whole field of knowledge and denied the reality of everything 
it could not demonstrate. To others it will come as a dis- 

inct relief. Comte triumphantly laid at the feet of science the 

crown of autocratic authority and contemptuously relegated 
both philosophy and theology to the broken and discarded 
past. The trouble was that he invested science with a scepter 
she was incapable of wielding. He made certain limitations 
of the field of science to the observation of physical phe- 
nomena and the discoveries of uniformities of appearance 
which we term natural laws. His delimitation having once 
been seen and accepted must stand. There is no way of cross- 
ing the border and scientifically resuming command of the 
philosophical and theological fields. 

Now the existence of God is not scientifically demonstrable. 
God is known only through an act of experience, an act of 
faith, an act of religion. Belief in God is a human value and 
human values are known not by material measurements, nor 
experiments of the test-tube, but by experience of life alone, 
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a sort of living realism. Yet the human values are the ones 
that give supreme moment to life and which confer worth and 
dignity upon the supporting physical order itself. Science is 
permitted to show by her clear light the reasonableness of 
the theistic assumption just as philosophy is permitted to show 
that there is nothing about it inherently illogical. To religion 
alone is committed the task of affirming the existence of God 
by the right of experience as a human value and by the needs 
of the human spirit. 

If then it is shown that evolution without the supreme Crea- 
tive Intelligence is a truncated pyramid having no apex and 
the existence of a supreme Intelligence is an afirmation of 
faith alone, there is great unlikelihood of scientific demon- 
stration of evolution and the doctrine must remain in the re- 
gion of reasonable but undemonstrable beliefs. We be- 
lieve that science itself is on the way to this view of the situa- 
tion. The whole life of the evolutionary hypothesis has been, 
unfortunately, and still is beclouded by the passion of religious 
recrimination which would never have arisen had their been 
on both sides less heat and hate, and more light and love. 

Who has sufficient scientific and philosophic understanding 
even to suggest a picture of the possible relationship of a su- 
preme creative intelligence to the order of evolution? Cer- 
tainly the writer feels no commission for such a task. It is 
dificult, though dangerous, in these days of the new theory 
of the atom in physics to refrain from the dream of possible 
connection. Suppose all objectivity is—as some physicists now 
declare—only a manifestation of force, the atom, a center of 
activity from which we gain our impressions of material ex- 
tension and the other qualities of phenomena. If this activity 
be the uniform manifestation of the world-ground, whatever 
that is, and at last it be shown that such world-ground was 
both purposive and directive, we should have a world-ground 
both intelligent and continuously creative. Natural law would 
be but the rational uniformity of action in such a supreme 
mind. Yet that uniformity would not make contingency im- 
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possible, for both uniformity and contingency would depend 
on a supreme rational will. When that will should for the 
general good of the order see fit to act in the direction of 
evolution, the appearance of the new and unique could be rea- 
sonably defended. But someone spurns the thought of an im- 
material will acting on a material order and hotly proclaims 
the unscientific character of our suggestion. We humbly plead 
guilty. We are speaking only in the realm of philosophy and 
of conjecture. We only hope it is a reasonable conjecture. 
Is such conjecture entirely unsupported by facts? Is the mys- 
tery so deep that we are not permitted to ask what may be 
reasonable? Let me cite a contributing fact from the experi- 
ence of every reader. The mysterious relation between your 
immaterial willing and the muscular raising and lowering of 
your hand is equally beyond your powers of scientific explana- 
tion. Yet that there is a causal connection between your wish 
and your act you are not permitted to doubt save in the clois- 
tered retreat of the laboratory and the class-room, or behind 
the still safer barricades of the insane asylum. 


The preponderance of reason is at least favorable to an 
evolution which is an act of intelligence. 


THE RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY OF BOWNE AND 
JAMES 


WILBUR LONG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Probably no two men in America have rendered a more sig- 
nificent service to their age by their defence of a religious 
philosophy of the world than have William James and Borden 
Parker Bowne. Working side by side in neighboring univer- 
sities in Boston for many years, these great American philos- 
ophers had much in common. They were unceasing in their 
fight against the “superstition of intellectualism”; both in- 
sisted upon the volitional and practical character of belief; 
both insisted that philosophy is more a formulation of life 
than mere impersonal logic. Each insisted that the “‘compre- 
hensible universe is as pure an assumption as the religious 
and moral universe’; and both believed that Theism is “‘the 
implication of all our faculties,’ and has ‘‘the warrant of the 
entire soul.” * 


Indeed, James maintained that the differences between them 
were mainly matters of terminology. Nevertheless there are 
vital differences in the positive and permanent value of the re- 
spective doctrines and methods of Pragmatism and Personal- 
ism, and it is important that these distinctions should be clearly 
understood. Wherein lie these significant distinctions, and 
which of these two methods offers the more substantial basis 
for the religious consciousness and the religious synthesis of 
the world? ‘This is the problem we are to consider briefly. 
Because of the impossibility of treating adequately the per- 
sonality and method of these two important men, and since 
Bowne’s life and thought are generally well known to readers 
of The Personalist, the body of the discussion will be devoted 
to James, whose permanent contribution to the philosophy of 
religion and to Theism is often misunderstood and incorrectly 
evaluated. 


* Bowne, Theism, pp. 20, 13. 
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The genius of Borden P. Bowne combined an uncommon 
speculative and critical excellence with a vital religious life 
and faith. Essentially a product of the religious community 
(Bowne’s father had been a Methodist local preacher), his 
approach to philosophy was fundamentally religious, and this 
remained the cornerstone both of his life and thought. The 
influence of the religious community is significant, because it 
not only occasioned in him a personal sense of religious con- 
sciousness, but it gave him the idea of the solidarity of his- 
toric revelation, social institutions, and truth. The social and 
historic approach rooted Bowne in a living faith which James, 
lacking, never achieved. The great catholic interests and ten- 
dencies of the race became significant for him. They ‘may 
well be a good ground for belief’’; he insisted; “for these re- 
veal the essential structure and needs of the mind, and have 
all the logical significance of any great cosmic product.’” 
Bowne was a product of the Christian church, and he remained 
loyal to it throughout his life. 


Maturing in the early and vigorous days of evolutionism of 
the Spencerian and Huxleian type, young Bowne found no 
difficulty in finding hidden difficulties in their premises. His 
own substitute for the naturalism he so destructively criticised 
was a theism rationally grounded and systematically pre- 
sented, which evolved in his thought from an Objective Ideal- 
ism into his Personalism. ‘The key thought of his whole 
religious philosophy is the inherent reasonableness and ra- 
tional superiority of theism over any competing system. The- 
ism “more and more appears as the supreme condition of both 
thought and life.’’® It “is the fundamental postulate of our 
total life. It cannot, indeed, be demonstrated without assump- 
tion, but it cannot be denied without wrecking all our inter- 
ests.’ Not only our moral and religious interests, but also 
“our cognitive and speculative interests . . . . are so 
bound up with theism as to stand or fall with it.”* Theism 


2T heism, p. 26. *Ibid., p. vii. Ibid., p. iv, v. 
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gives the most rational account of historic instructions, of reli- 
gious experience, of the higher reality of values, and even of 
theoretical speculation itself. Religious philosophy does not 
need to ground in an arbitrary will-to-believe. It stands justi- 
fied before the bar of both theoretical and practical reason. 
Theism is the quintessence of the reflective life; it is historical, 
social, humanistic, and at the same time reasonable.° 

Bowne’s philosophy may be called pragmatic, then, in the 
sense that he recognized the validity of fundamental human 
and social claims upon reality and truth. The Personalistic 
method, however, runs much deeper than that of Pragmatism, 
because it neither minimizes history, institutions, nor intellect; 
and thus grounded, it is capable of giving belief and faith in 
place of mere hypothesis and volitional assent for action. 

This fact is revealed in the personal life of Bowne, which 
manifested that solidity, sense of finality, and certitude which 
comes from thought well-grounded in life and reason, His 
life radiated with religious insight and power. In one of his 
last public addresses he spoke these words :° 


“The gates of time will swing to behind you before long. ‘They 
will swing to behind some of us soon, but behind all of us before 
long. And then the important thing will not be what appoint- 
ments we had, or what rank in the Conference, or anything of 
that sort—not what men thought of us, but what He thought 
of us, and whether we were built into His Kingdom. And if, 
at the end of it all, we emerge from life’s work and discipline 
crowned souls, at home anywhere in God’s universe, life will be 
a success.” 

A man of action and prayer, he knew at first hand the inti- 
macies of religious experience and faith. Hence his religious 


thought and metaphysics do not hang in the air, are not mere 


*Tbid., p. 9: “The needs of the intellect, the demands and fore- 
bodings of conscience, the cravings of the affections, the impulses of the 
aesthetic nature, and the ideals of the will—all enter into the problem, 
apart hae the words of revelation, or any direct influence of God on 
the soul. 


*Boston Transcript, April 3, 1910. From an address at the 
Methodist Social Union of Boston, February 21, 1910. 
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formal hypotheses. Rather do they involve a pungent finality, 
because they arise from a deep experience and a penetrating 
and critical reason. 

Bowne’s fundamental interest lay in the defence of a relig- 
ious philosophy of the world, and in the discovery of a sub- 
stantial metaphysics upon which to build it. His interests and 
range of scholarship were not those of James, because his 
concern primarily was to dig deep into the fundamentals of 
rationality and life, rather than to explore in the by-ways. 
And his rational Anschauung with its fundamental religious 
interest he defended with enthusiastic loyalty and rare cour- 
age. Whatever may have been the limitations or errors of 
his metaphysics, his theism, together with the Personalistic 
method, remain permanent contributions to American thought. 

Although popularly known for his defence of Theism and 
human faith, it is probable that the best and most significant 
work of William James has been in science rather than phi- 
losophy, regardless of the fact that his prime interest from 
youth had been speculative. In metaphysics James was more 
of a brilliant inconoclast in the camp of monistic idealism 
than a positive contributor. He approached philosophy from 
new angles, and stirred up smouldering fires of thought; and 
finding Monism of the German variety too much asleep and 
at ease in Zion he sent it scurrying back to its postulates. 

Essentially at heart a defender of the undefended, James 
vindicated the humanity of the world, and the rights of the 
common man to have speculative thought written in his own 
language and in terms of his own fundamental convictions. 
Moreover he was a pioneer, a lover of the new, the undis- 
covered. And, as is natural with the pioneer and the discov- 
erer, his doctrines are valuable primarily because they blaze 
the way for further investigations in virgin territory, rather 
than for their systematic and permanent character. Hence 
not only was the appearance of James’ Principles of Psychol- 
ogy in 1890 an epoch-making event in the history of thought, 
but so also was his assistance in the founding of the science of 
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religious psychology, in his Gifford Lectures of 1901-2, The 
Varieties of Religious Experience. Since this date religion 
and mystical experience have been a definite and recognized de- 
partment of scientific fact. 

The influence upon the living faith of America through the 
popular and scientific writings of James has been deservedly 
tremendous. A classic in modern literature, his chapter on 
“habit” in his Principles has inspired innumerable lives. And 
his catch-phrase ‘The will to believe,’ appearing in 1896 
(later modified into “The right to believe”)* has become 
known everywhere. Already in the late ’70’s, James (under 
the inspiration of Renouvier) was insisting upon the specula- 
tive rights of all sides of our nature. 

“No philosophy will permanently be deemed rational by all men,” 
he had insisted as far back as 1879,° “which (in addition to meet- 
ing logical demands) does not to some degree pretend to determine 
expectancy, and in a still greater degree make a direct appeal to 
all those powers of our nature which we hold in highest esteem. 
Faith, being one of these powers, will always remain a factor not 
to be banished from philosophic constructions, the more so since 
in many ways it brings forth its own verification.” 

In his famous address entitled ‘Reflex Action and Theism,” 
in 1881,° his thesis is 


“that some outward reality of a nature defined as God’s nature 
must be defined, is the only ultimate object that is at the same 
time rational and possible for the human mind’s contemplation. 
Anything short of God is not rational, anything more than God 
is not possible, if the human mind be in truth the triadic structure 
He impression, reflection, and reaction which we at the outset al- 
owed.” 


"See Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 221f. It should be pointed 
out that James’ voluntarism, doctrine of freedom, phenomenalism, will- 
to-believe, pluralism, and his polemic against the pretensions of science 
to give a final metaphysics, are in great measure due to the influence of 
his master, Charles Renouvier, founder of French neo-criticism (or neo- 
Kantianism) and Personalism (1815-1903). These ideas are to be 
found in the writings of Renouvier, beginning with his masterly Essais 
de Critique Général, in 1854. 

“Will to Believe and Essays in Popular Philosophy, p. 110. Re- 
nouvier used the same expression (la volonté de croire) in 1886. 


*Ibid., p. 115-116. 
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Characteristically enough James does not set out here to prove 
God’s existence, but limits his ambition ‘“‘to showing that a 
God, whether existent or not, is at all events the kind of being 
which, if he did exist, would form the most adequate pos- 
sible object for minds framed like our own to conceive as 
lying at the root of the universe.’ Nor can be denied James’ 
own pronouncement upon theism as certainly favorable when 
he insisted that “theism always stands ready with the most 
practically rational solution it is possible to conceive.’’”” 

It is unnecessary to laud further the well-known merits of 
James as a defender of the rights of man to religious belief, 
a defender of pluralism, of freedom, and of the religious 
consciousness, his continual preaching of the gospel of hope, 
of practical idealism, and of life’s values, his persistent spread- 
ing of good cheer and encouragement. Had James written 
nothing more than the famous dictum ‘‘A man’s vision is the 
great fact about him,’ he would have deserved fame as a 
defender of human values. Elsewhere he wrote that 

“T think it may be asserted that there are religious experiences 
of a specific nature, not deducible by analogy or psychological 
reasoning from our other sorts of experience. I think that they 
point with reasonable probability to the continuity of our con- 
sciousness with a wider spiritual environment from which the 
ordinary prudential man (who is the only man that scientific 
psychology, so called, takes cognizance of) is shut off.’’?” 

James was undoubtedly a friend of the religious conscious- 
ness and of Theism. 

It may appear something of an absurdity, therefore, to as- 
sert that the Pragmatism of James is a method and doctrine 
inadequate for the needs of a religious metaphysics, that it 
furnishes no ultimate ground for the religious consciousness, 
and that therefore its significance for religion can be easily 
overestimated. This becomes evident from a critical study 
of the life and writings of James, from which it further be- 
comes conclusive that Pragmatism is essentially the substitute 
of a dead, philosophical skepticism for a living faith in reli- 


LT bid., p. 127. ™Pluralistic Universe, p. 20. **Ibid., pp. 299-300. 
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gious claims (or speculative claims of any kind). Regardless 
of wide sympathies and a genuine concern for human interests, 
William James was from youth to maturity skeptical regard- 
ing the probability of truth in general and in particular the 
reality of the religious interpretation of the cosmic order. 
James had fought his way through, with the help of Renou- 
vier, to a place where he saw that religious faith is as justi- 
fiable as any sort of faith, whether scientific, philosophic, or 
any other. This is his ‘‘Right-to-believe” theory. But it left 
him without conviction regarding the truth of his hypotheses. 


The story of his life makes this fact clear. His father, the 
elder Henry James, himself an extraordinary personality, and 
an author and thinker of no mean ability, had devoted his 
life to theology of a peculiar mixture of pseudo-Swedenborgi- 
anism and pseudo-Christianity. Hence by early environment 
the sympathies of William James, as those of Bowne, leaned 
naturally towards religious and theological interests, although 
the father’s opinions never brought conviction to the mind 
of the son. At the age of twenty-five William James wrote 
to his father from Berlin: 


“T feel myself in fact more and more drifting towards the 
sensationalism closed in by skepticism—but the skepticism will 
keep bursting out in the very midst of it, too, from time to time; 
so that I cannot help thinking I may one day get a glimpse of 
things through the ontological window. At present it is all walled 
up. I can understand now no more than ever the world-wide gulf 
you put between ‘Head’ and ‘Heart’; to me they are inextricably 
entangled together, and seem to grow from a common stem.” 

Unlike Bowne, however, his father was not connected with 
the Christian church, an institution which in his eyes was the 
fortress of hypocrisy and of middle-class moralism and in- 
dividualism. Hence James did not come under the influence 
of the religious community, and religion never became to him 
a living force and a personal reality. 


The university training of James in America was exclusively 
in scientific institutions. Naturally, therefore, as a young 


“The Letters of William James, vol. I, p. 96. 
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student he came to prize only the opinions and styles of belief 
favored by his scientific instructors. He, too, came under the 
influence of naturalism and British empiricism, but having 
no actual religious experience and no master of metaphysics to 
lead him out of trouble, he became engulfed by the hopeless 
and iron-clad rigidity of scientism. The impression it left 
upon him was much like that upon the youthful John Stuart 
Mill, a sense of despair, and a horror of the hopelessness of 
human life in a world where blind fate rules all things, and 
man’s volition is incapable of changing destiny. Persistent 
brooding upon this cosmic hopelessness, added to a frail phy- 
sical constitution, brought on a melancholic or neurotic con- 
dition in the mind of the young thinker. While on an eigh- 
teen months’ trip to Germany to find relief as well as to study 
in Berlin, James’ morbidity increased; for a whole winter he 
was continually on the verge of suicide.1* From Berlin he 
wrote in 1868: “I have been chewing on two or three dried- 
up cuds of ideas I brought from America with me, till they 
have disappeared, and the nudity of the Kosmos has got be- 
yond anything I have as yet experienced.’** Not long after- 
wards (he was then 26 years old) he wrote: “. . I feel like 
a humbug whenever I endeavor to enunciate moral truths, 
because I am at bottom so skeptical.’’”® 


While under this state of hypochondriacal depression James 
underwent what was his nearest approximation to a religious 
experience, but which in reality was merely a morbid fear in 
the presence of the horrible possible. This experience is given 
on page 160ff of his Varieties of Religious Experience, under 
the fiction of a French correspondent; but James later ad- 
mitted that it was his own:"* 


“Whilst in this state of philosophic pessimism and general depres- 
sion of spirits about my prospects, I went one evening into a dress- 


14The Letters of William James, vol. I, p. 95f, 129. 
15 etters, 1:125. 1*Ibid., 1:133. 1+%See Flournoy’s William 
James, p. 149; also Letters, 1:145. 
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ing-room in the twilight, to procure some article that was there; 
when suddenly there fell upon me without any warning, just as if 
it came out of the darkness, a horrible fear of my own existence. 
Simultaneously there arose in my mind the image of an epileptic 
patient whom I had seen in the asylum, a black-haired youth with 
ereenish skin, entirely idiotic, who used to sit all day on one of 
the benches, or rather shelves, against the wall, with his knees 
drawn up against his chin, and the coarse gray undershirt, which 
was his only garment, drawn over them, inclosing his entire figure. 
He sat there like a sort of sculptured Egyptian cat or Peruvian 
mummy, moving nothing but his black eyes and looking absolutely 
non-human. This image and my fear entered into a species of 
combination with each other. That shape am I, I felt, potentially. 
Nothing that I possess can defend me against that fate, if the 
hour for it should strike for me as it struck for him.” 


James, at that moment, became a “mass of quivering fear,’ 
and for months was unable to go out into the dark unaccom- 
panied. He continued to dread being left alone, and lived in 
the consciousness of the ‘‘pit of insecurity beneath the surface 
of life.” ‘I have always thought,” he concludes, “that this 
experience of melancholia of mine had a religious bearing. . . 
I mean that the fear was so invasive and powerful that, if I 
had not clung to scripture-texts like The eternal God is my 
refuge, etc., Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, etc., I am the Resurrection and the life, etc., I should 
have grown really insane.” This occurred when James was 
about twenty-eight years of age. 

One of the most important influences in the moral and psy- 
chological regeneration of James was the reading of the Es- 
sais de critique générale of Renouvier. Here James found a 
new point of view, a decisive defence of pluralism against 
pantheism, and a rational account of freedom. <A keen criti- 
cism of science as an absurd metaphysical position also opened 
James’ eyes to the impossible character of scientific dogma- 
tism in ontology. In a notebook, under the date of April 
30, 1870, James writes the following memorandum :"8 


“I think that yesterday was a crisis in my life. I finished the 
first part of Renouvier’s second ‘Essai’ and see no reason why 


aS eters, I:147f. 
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his definition of Free Will—The sustaining of a thought because 
o choose to when I might have other thoughts’—need be the defini- 
tion of an illusion. At any rate, I will assume for the present— 
until next year—that it is no illusion. My first act of free will 
shall be to believe in free will . . . Hitherto, when I have felt 
like taking a free initiative, like daring to act originally, without 
carefully waiting for contemplation of the external world to de- 
termine all for me, suicide seemed the most manly form to put 
my daring into; now, I will go a step further in my individual 
reality and creative power. My belief, to be sure, can’t be opti- 
mistic—but I will posit life (the real, the good) in the self-gov- 
erning resistance of the ego to the world. . . .” 

This stoicism, this doctrine of acting “‘as-if,” is the skepti- 
cal and Pragmatic doctrine of James in a nutshell. As he 
later expressed it in his “‘faith-ladder”: It is not absurd, it 
might be true, it may be true, it is fit to be true, it ought to be 
true, it must be true, and “‘it shall be true, at any rate for 
me.*® But this type of faith is not the faith which is the evi- 
dence of things not seen; it is rather merely the substance of 
things hoped for, and is inherently skeptical. It is merely a 
program for action, not a living, joyful and confident faith.” 

This skepticism, the taking of beliefs in the capacity of an 
“‘as if,” as working postulates rather than living verities, per- 
sists as the fundamental method of James’ religious philoso- 
phy. He had no living faith in God, no sense of personal 
relationship with Spirit, no positive conviction regarding im- 
mortality.** In his last letter to his father, then on his death- 


19Some Problems of Philosophy, p. 224.°° Skepticism or an im- 
poverishment of experience results from the Pragmatic or Instrumental 
definition of Truth at the hands of James or Dewey, as “cash value,” 
“the difference it makes in a concrete situation,”’ empirical verifiability,” 
“helping efficiency of an idea,” etc. For empirically only so much sen- 
sation, feeling, or perceptual relations can be verified. The world of 
significant value, on the other hand, is just the world of belief which 
cannot be verified except in rational experience which by faith transcends 
this perceptual experience. James’ Pragmatism is in reality a method, 
a skeptical substitute for a rational and living faith in spiritual verities. 

21James’ theory of immortality as developed, for example, in his 
Ingersoll Lecture on Immortality is hypothesis only, and not vital 
belief on his part. 
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bed, there is only a wistful and dubious silence. ‘As for the 
other side, and Mother,” he wrote, “‘and our all possibly meet- 
ing, I can’t say anything. More than ever at this moment do 
I feel that if that were true, all would be solved and jus- 
fied. 

One searches in vain through the published letters of James 
for an evidence of a genuine religious spirit, of piety, of mys- 
tical Erlebnis, or of any sense of the Transcendent, such as 
that exemplified in the life of Bowne or Phillips Brooks. That 
sense of the presence of God, the sense of divine commission, 
of personal relationship, of prayer, are conspicuously absent. 
“TI doubt whether you will find any great harm in the God I 
patronize,” he wrote to C. A. Strong in 1907, “—the poor 
thing is so largely an ideal possibility. . .”** His answer to the 
Pratt questionnaire in 1904 reveals the character of his inti- 
mate religious life and thought. Without living commerce 
with God, his belief in Deity, so he writes, is not due to the 
experience of such Presence, but because ‘‘I need it so it ‘must’ 
be true.” God, he said, was “dimly real” to him. “I can’t 
possibly pray, he asserted, ‘—I feel foolish and artificial.” 
God was to him a “more powerful ally” of his own ideals. 
About immortality he had never “felt keenly,” but there is too 
much testimony of others to pooh-pooh it away. 


**Letters, 1:220. James was then 40 years old. 2*Jbid., 11 :269-70. 
James here defends his mild patronage to a God. (1) There may 
e other-consciousness, after Fechner’s analogies. (See his Plural- 
istic Universe, lecture 1V.) (2) ‘There are the actual facts of a vi- 
tality in psychological commerce of others “with something ideal that 
feels as if it were also actual (I have no such commerce—I wish I 
had, but I can’t close my eyes to its vitality in others).”” (3) If other- 
consciousness is, why not higher and bigger? Why may there not be? 
(4) It is a will to believe on both sides. The arguments of science 
or scientific men against Theism amount to nothing. “It’s a will-to- 
believe on both sides: I’m perfectly willing that others should dis- 
believe; why should you not be tolerantly interested in the spectacle 
of my belief? What harm does the little residuum or germ of ac- 
tuality that I leave in God do?” 
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James had no interest in institutional and historical religion. 
“I have grown so out of Christianity,” he wrote to Henry 
Leuba in 1904, “that entanglement therewith on the part of 
a mystical utterance has to be abstracted from and overcome, 
before I can listen.”** In fact, he had no desire to be known 
as a pious man or “religious experiencer.’””® 


James’ religious speculations were, it seems, always long 
shots through telescopic sights. They were the theories of a 
man whose deepest religious experience had been a morbid 
fear of insanity, and not those of him who has passed through 
the fiery waters of doubt into a living faith and a sense of the 
living presence of the Unseen. God remained a sort of final 
refuge in the shadow land, an elusive and filmy support for 
our hopes, a dim hypothesis on the margin of life, whose es- 
sence lost substantiality when vaporized into “ideal possibil- 


247 etters, 11:211. He writes: “I have no living sense of com- 
merce with a God. I envy those who have, for I know the addition 
of such a sense would help me immensely. The Divine, for my active 
life, is limited to abstract concepts which, as ideals, interest and de- 
termine me, but do so but faintly, in comparison with what a feeling 
of God might effect, if I had one. It is largely a question of intensity, 
but differences of intensity may make one’s whole centre of energy shift. 
Now, although I am so devoid of Gottesbewusstsein in the directer and 
stronger sense, yet there is something in me which makes response when 
I hear utterances made from that lead by others. I recognize the deeper 
voice. Something tells me ‘thither lies truth’—and I am sure it is not 
all theistic habits and prejudices of infancy.” 

25James’ son, Henry James, editor of the Letters, in commenting 
on the centrality of William James’ philosophical interest, mentions that 
the latter called psychology ‘‘a nasty little subject; all one cares to know 
lies outside.” ‘‘As time went on,” writes his biographer, “he became 
more and more irritated at being addressed or referred to as ‘psycholo- 
gist.’ In June, 1903, when he became aware that Harvard was intend- 
ing to confer an honorary degree on him, he went about for days before 
Commencement in a half-serious state of dread lest, at the fatal moment, 
he should hear President Eliot’s voice naming him ‘Psychologist, psy- 
chical researcher, willer-to-believe, religious experiencer.’ He could not 
say whether the impossible last epithets would be less to his taste than 
‘psychologist.’ ” (Letters, II: p. 2, 3.) It is evident that he hated to 
be considered as flying under the colors of any of them. 
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ity” or the object of a “will-to-believe.” Although willing to 
admit Renan’s dictum that “Tout est possible, méme Dieu,” 
God remained for James a possible only. The conclusion to 
his Varieties of Religious Experience has no other message 
to offer: God is an hypothesis. Santayana put it nicely when 
he observed that ‘“‘there was accordingly no sense of secur- 
ity, no joy, in James’ apology for personal religion. He did 
not really believe; he merely believed in the right of believing 
that you might be right if you believed.” And he adds decis- 
ively that James ‘“‘by nature was a spirited rather than a spirit- 
ual man.”*° Although James defended joyfully the values, 
theories and imperatives of human life, yet he always spoke 
about religion from the outside. Standing for hope, never- 
theless it was the hope stoically willed, not demonstrated in 
living faith, mystic experience, moral calmness, or rational 
certitude. 


William James illustrates in his personal life the weakness 
of the Pragmatic method and faith. Pragmatism offers a 
poor substitute for living belief. Although built on the sense 
of fair play and the right to hope or even to have faith if you 
will, Pragmatism is the gospel only of those who stand afar 
off, and wait in the outer court of the temple. There is no 
higher voice, no holy of holies, no living-moment of insight, 
no satisfying calm for longing and doubt; no passion which 
lifts the lids of blindness and reveals the speechless beauty, 
the music of the Eternal. Even when least biological, Prag- 
matism is still at best only an attitude of congenial benevo- 
lence toward things transcendent. This fact lends significance 
to the pragmatic sympathy for religion, but the value of its 
own religious philosophy becomes supplementary and inciden- 
tal to a larger and more positive ground. It is condemned 
by its own fruits from being a satisfactory ground for religious 
belief and faith. James’ own Theism, for example, is too 
watery, dead, speculative, empty, unattractive and unwinsome, 


**Character and Opinion in the United States, pp. 77, 84. 
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without vitalizing power or living joy. It is essentially the 
product of religious dilettantism, and affords no stable basis 
for the religious consciousness. Providing no certitude, which 
is the heart of spiritual experience and belief, it produces no 
faith that conquers joyfully, removes mountains, generates 
power. It gives us an hypothesis where we need conviction, 
without which is no permanent belief; and without belief, in 
turn, there is no permanent religious dynamic. You, behind 
yonder fleshly body, mean something significant to me because 
I dogmatically pass from the hypothesis of your existence and 
your nature, to its reality, to a belief init. Without this belie 
—organic, rational, living, vital, there is no sweetness of 
friendship. The case is essentially the same in the religious 
consciousness of God as revealed in history, social institutions, 
experience, and rational thought; here likewise the value 
thrives only on the fact, only on dogma, and requires faith 
rooted in rationally. 


It is therefore to the Personalistic method of Bowne that 
we return as the more significant type of method for religious 
belief. Personalism provides for the living certitude grow- 
ing out of religious experience nourished in the religious com- 
munity, and rationally justified before the bar of reason. 
Bowne thus incorporates both the pragmatic humanism of 
James and the intuitionism of Bergson, and the rational dig- 
nity of religious truth. Faith is not a mere feeling, nor a 
stoic will or resolve, but the whole and sane movement of the 
mind reacting critically but positively to the environment of 
society, institutional life, history, and thought. Religious 
philosophy, we conclude, must go the way of Personalistic 
method, rather than that of Pragmatic hypothesis. 


A DEPERSONALIZED WORLD 


H. OSBORNE RYDER, 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


Many panaceas have recently been offered for the healing 
of the world’s ills and much thought has been directed to the 
present world chaos into which we have been thrown by the 
war and its resultant confusion. Even Germany has contributed 
its share of those who have been gravely concerned with re- 
gard to this crisis. Eucken' has reiterated the dire need of a 
rejuvenated life and a vitalized gospel. Konig* has declared 
that the preaching from every pulpit of the universal brother- 
hood of man will weld the human race into a vast confrater- 
nity in which all will labor for the common welfare. Another 
voice—that of Ricarda Huch*—has been raised in a recent 
essay called “Entpersonlichung,’* quite accurately rendered 
Depersonalization. 

Her thesis is, that at the bottom of all our difficulties lies 
the weakening of personality, that civilization has lost the 
personal emphasis. Ancient life stressed this personal ele- 
ment tremendously but modern life has erred in substituting 
mechanical force for vital force. Hence we witness the ap- 
parent break-down of modern civilization; it is tottering under 
a false emphasis, for mere things have become more than per- 
sonal beings. 

This distinguished woman has turned aside from purely 
literary endeavor, in which she has won her reputation, “to 
make an appeal for world-wide effort against the intellectual 
chaos and decadence which she sees descending on western 
civilization.” 

A reviewer in the London Times sums up her work: “A 
mechanistic science, self-delusive ideas about freedom and 


"Religion and Life. 

"Methodist Review, January, 1923. 

* Born in 1863; Ph.D., University of Zurich; 1891-98, Secretary 
to Librarian of the Central Library, Zurich. 

* Leipzig, 1922. 
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progress, utilitarianism as our motive, and material comfort 
as our aim—the philosophy of Bacon is carefully examined 
as the forerunner of all this—all these are bringing civilized 
society in Europe to a point where that society must go down 
and be replaced with something more virile and with a pro- 
founder grasp of the spiritual realities of life.” 

Her main thesis she develops by showing the function of 
personality down through the centuries in its application to 
thought movements. She reveals the vital lack where person- 
ality was deficient. Nations fell whenever personality be- 
came a negligible quantity in the affairs of peoples. The sages 
and the seers raised a clarion call for the primacy of the per- 
sonal. When this call was not heeded, the nations were ob- 
sessed with the mechanical view of life. Golden Calves super- 
seded the True God and national decadence and destruction 
soon followed. 

Coming nearer to our own times, Huch says that Bacon 
fancied the world could be mastered through knowledge. Kant 
emphasized the categorical imperative, thus eliminating the 
freedom of the will and destroying human initiative. Lu- 
ther proclaimed the importance of the individual when per- 
sonality was at a low ebb. 

Huch would find the remedy for our ills in the renewed cul- 
tivation of personality, “infinite personal development in place 
of limitless progress,” and in the renewal of the function of 
imagination. Imagination is the secret spring of personality, 
for “the imagination is ever young.” Her concrete suggestion 
is that men should return to the soil, to an agrarian or pas- 
toral type of society. Just how this is to be accomplished is 
not made very clear. 

An application of Huch’s thought may be made to almost 
every part of human endeavor, for we have drifted from a 
personalistic to a mechanistic interpretation of life and phi- 
losophy. 

Bacon taught the mastery of the world of Nature through 
knowledge. We have now reached the point where we have 
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not enough spiritual force to vitalize and assimilate this 
kiuwledge which we have acquired. In other words, we have 
more knowledge than we can use judiciously. Too often this 
knowledge is employed destructively rather than construc- 
tively. Knowledge itself unless coupled with some controlling 
personal force will wreck the individual and society. Unless 
this knowledge can be mastered, it pulls us down rather than 
elevates us. When Bacon taught the mastery of Nature 
through knowledge, this teaching was demanded, but the time 
has come for a new emphasis if we are to solve successfully 
the problems of our day. 

We had hoped that the introduction of machinery and al- 
most numberless mechanical devices for the saving of time 
and especially labor would set men free from the bondage of 
labor. But in this expectation we have been, for the most part, 
disappointed. Instead of the emancipation of labor there has 
followed a new bondage—the bondage of machinery in which 
man has scarcely become a cog and has been ground out in 
the merciless grind of impersonal achievement. Machinery 
has not liberated him but rather has reduced him to subser- 
vience to its imperial will. It has destroyed individuality and 
has gone far to crush the human spirit. 

It is, in fact, a mooted problem whether our modern civi- 
lization with all its boasted progress has really advanced us 
very far in the scale of knowledge and achievement. Unless, 
in some way, this scientific achievement can be made a means 
rather than an end, unless the creative genius of man can sub- 
ordinate the labor of hand and brain to his personality, then, 
indeed, we may be in grave doubt as to whether we have made 
any real advance in solving the problem of human welfare. 
Mr. James M. Beck, Solicitor General of the United States, 
has phrased the question thus: 

“Has the increase, through thermo-dynamics, of the po- 
tential of human power resulted in a corresponding increase 
in the moral potential of human character 2?” 


In answer to this question, ‘the greatest that now con- 
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fronts thinking men,” Beck replies in the words of Le Bon, the 
French philosopher, that ‘the one unmistakable symptom of 
human life is the increasing deterioration in human character 
and the progressive enfeeblement of the human will.” 

Bergson, another French philosopher, has given us a re- 
markable description of the present world crisis and has 
clearly shown that the failure lies in our inability to enlarge 
our souls and to broaden our spiritual vision. The chief func- 
tion of science has been the multiplication of man’s physical 
powers: 

‘Telescopes and microscopes have increased the power of 
our eyes; telephones have stretched our hearing to some three 
thousand miles; telegraphs have made our voices sound round 
the earth; locomotives and steamship lines, better than seven- 
league boots of ancient fable, have multiplied the speed and 
power of our feet; the French big guns have elongated the 
blows of our fists from two feet to twenty-five miles. Man 
never had such a body since the world began. The age of the 
giants was nothing compared with this. But man’s soul, there 
the failure lies. We have not grown spirits great enough to 
handle our greatened bodies. The splendid new powers 
which science furnishes are still in the hands of the old sins— 
greed, selfish ambition, cruelty.” 

St. John Ervine, in a recent play, “The Ship,” strikes the 
same note from a somewhat different angle. John Thurlow, 
the shipbuilder, is engaged in launching The Magnificent, a 
luxurious passenger ship. When his son Jack comes back 
from the battle-front, the father prepares to put him in the 
yard. The son determines to go back to the land, insisting 
that a machine-made civilization is radically wrong. In a 
speech in the first act he takes his stand: 

‘Machines defile people. A man in a factory isn’t a man. 
He isn’t even a machine—he’s the servant of a machine. When 
I was in the devastated area, I realized that a machine-driven 
world could never be anything but hideous, that it must be- 
come more and more hideous. All those beautiful fields, so 
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carefully cultivated by the peasants, were smashed and ripped 
and brutally defiled by machinery and the only people who 
were doing anything to restore them to life again were the 
peasants working with their hands. I know we must have 
machinery in our lives but I protest against this servitude to 
machines.” 

A dehumanized or depersonalized world is a Christless 
and a Godless world, for the essential characteristic. of the 
divine nature is personal. Christ placed such a high valua- 
tion on life, on the sacredness of personality, that when this 
valuation is lowered or debased, the very citadel of religion 
totters and falls. ‘“‘When the personal aspect is removed from 
a religion, its temple falls and the rest is destroyed.” 

In the church today there is a long departure from the vital- 
ized gospel. The machinery of the church with all its vast 
complexity lacks the vital touch of the personal relation. The 
multiplication of societies has tended more and more to make 
the church a mechanism rather than an organism. 

The mechanical element is playing such a great part in the 
modern educational world that little room is left for the 
powers of personality which cannot be reduced to mechanical 
exactness nor measured with rod and line nor weighed in the 
balances. 

In all our relationships we must return or, better still, we 
must advance toward a personalistic interpretation of our 
problems. Not through mechanical plans and devices, not 
through outward manipulations of law, not even through 
leagues or courts, must the new personalism be born, but 
through the regeneration of the human heart and the spirit of 
goodwill among men, through “‘the humanizing of know- 
ledge,” and through the exaltation of personality to its right- 
ful place. Then, and not till then, will personality be en- 
throned and the personal interpretation of every problem 
among men and nations will ultimately usher in that era when 
man shall be master of all the forces within him and around 
him. 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE POETIC IMAGINATION 
ELLEN DUVALL 


As face answers to face in water, so in his criticisms may 
a man be seen accurately mirrored. These will indeed denote 
him truly, since his admirations, aversions, and qualifications 
unerringly betoken his mental and spiritual nature. Any poet, 
therefore, in criticizing poetry, inevitably sets a price upon his 
own devoted head, and lays himself open to appraisement at 
his general value. What his individual criticism may be worth 
to the sum total of poetic judgments, succeeding poets and 
lovers of literature will decide; but within any particular 
poetic criticism may always be found revelations of the artist 
and man—revelations deeply interesting to the lover-at-large 
of Life. Thus Poe, in his ‘Poetic Principle” affords sugges- 
tions to any that would fain work in “‘ineffable right words,” 
while he surely offers material to all that are interested in crea- 
tion’s crown—Personality. 


All poets worthy the name are, of course, Beauty-haunted, 
sometimes Beauty-tormented, like Francis Thompson, for in- 
stance, who speaks of Beauty as the ‘“‘Impitiable Demon’’ that 
possesses him, not he it. Yet the Muse is kind even to those 
whom by this unquenchable thirst for Beauty she thus chastens 
and disciplines. For however Poe’s “Poetic Principle,” as a 
piece of constructive criticism may be regarded, the Poetic 
Principle itself in the soul of man is part and parcel of just 
this insatiable craving for Beauty. And the stronger and finer 
the idealism, the more potent this sense of ineffable Beauty 
will be. As white is the combination of all the colors, so to 
some minds is Beauty the ultimate combination of all grace 
and good. Up to the measure of his capacity this seems to be 
the case with Poe. To the Hebrew poet-prophet and ideal- 
ist, as to the religious mystic, the Beatific Vision is to be that 
of Supernal Beauty, forever satisfying, and making immortal. 
“Thine eyes shall see the King in his beauty, they shall be- 
hold the land that is very far off.’ And Plato, essentially 
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poetic, makes Dioaima, in her discourse with Socrates, conceive 
of Beauty and Love as the one Absolute because the harmo- 
nious combination of all. Thus the Beauty-haunted poets, from 
Spenser to the present day, have had laid on them this peril- 
ous joy—to search after Beauty, and to express it, each in his 
own way, for the benefit of us all. Such is their burden. And 
it is interesting to note in those that give us a theory of their 
high calling, how they themselves understand and obey its 
mandate. Sidney, Dryden, Poe, Lanier, each in turn tells of 
the aim and the adventures of this quest. 


With regard to Poe as a poet we are all fairly agreed that 
while unique, he does not possess that “wonderful fecundity 
of imagination” for which Lowell praised him; and that his 
body of verse, small as it is, is yet of unequal value. He be- 
gins his ‘Poetic Principle” by saying that he intends to be 
neither ‘‘thorough” nor “‘profound”’: and this is no courteous 
feint of self-depreciation. The little treatise is sincerity itself, 
and is quite comprehensive enough to give clearly Poe’s poetic 
quality and stature. ‘Of imagination all compact” any poet 
must be, at least at certain moments; but then, there are so 
many kinds of imagination—what is Poe’s? As the last and 
crowning act of creation was Man, so the supreme poetic 
imagination creates, puts flesh and blood before us, gives us 
back man again. And though in range and power the great 
creative imaginations may differ widely among themselves, yet 
they all have this in common—they deal primarily with hu- 
manity, men and women interest them most. Of this tran- 
scendent imagination Poe shows little. Outside of William 
Wilson—in a measure Poe himself—Poe’s closest approach to 
humanity is the acutely analytical Frenchman, M. Dupin, and 
he is less a man than a keenly ratiocinative intelligence. We 
remember Poe for his sinister atmospheres and strange inci- 
dents, not for the beings that move within the atmospheres 
and to whom the incidents happen. Thus he is more inventive 
than creative, less imaginative than fanciful. It is significant 
that no one ever speaks of Poe’s characters, for the simple 
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reason that he created none. But it is trite to say that in 
power to evoke an eerie atmosphere of foreboding and fear 
Poe has not been surpassed. Like the Spartans of old, he 
erects an altar to Fear, and with his spell upon us we are, for 
the time being, its votaries. As painters disclose the idiosyn- 
crasies of their color-vision by the recurring tints they love 
to use—so Poe by the persistent brooding of his imagination 
upon certain sombre aspects, by his continual combination of 
certain external effects with morbid mental traits, has made 
certain words peculiarly his own. Who ever sees or hears the 
word “‘tarn” without thinking of Poe and “The Fall of the 
House of Usher’? No wonder the French received him 
gladly, and made him at once their own, He was born to 
the freedom of their Republic of Letters. Clarity, definite- 
ness, distinction of form, with many shades of but one color, 
with brooding Fear and spectral Apprehension embodied—he 
had most of the qualities the Celtic fancy loves. 

At the outset of his essay Poe says he holds “‘that a long 
poem does not exist, that ‘a long poem’ is simply a flat con- 
tradiction in terms.” Thus with one thrust of his critical 
lance he sweeps aside both epic and drama, and declares boldly 
for the lyric par excellence. Yet he admits that a too brief 
poem while “‘vivid” and “brilliant,” “never produces a pro- 
found and enduring effect.” And as an example of “undue 
brevity,” he cites Shelley’s ‘‘exquisite little serenade,”— 

“T arise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night,’— 

To a surer taste than Poe’s, however, this very poem would 
be finer did it consist of but the two first stanzas. The third 
is somewhat of an anti-climax, and swiftly drops from “the 
high heaven of invention” to bare earth. 

Poe proceeds: ‘“The struggle to apprehend the Supernal 
Loveliness—this struggle on the part of souls fittingly con- 
stituted—has given to the world all hat which it (the world) 
has even been enabled at once to understand and to feel as 


poetic.” 
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And again: “It is in Music, perhaps, that the soul most 
nearly attains the great end for which, when inspired by the 
Poetic Sentiment, it struggles—the creation of Supernal 
Beauty.” 

And again: “To recapitulate, then—I would define, in 
brief, the Poetry of words as The Rhythmical Creation of 
Beauty. Its sole arbiter is Taste. With the Intellect, or 
with the Conscience, it has only collateral relations. Unless 
incidentally, it has no concern whatever either with Duty or 
with Truth.” 

In the succeeding paragraph, however, he qualifies this 
sweeping statement by admitting that, other things being 
equal, due regard should be had to the satisfying of the reason 
and of the sympathetic heart; yet adds, that all must be 
brought into “‘proper subjection to that Beauty which is the 
real atmosphere and essence of the poem.” 


Constitutionally melancholy, if not morbid, and after his 
break with Mr. Allen obliged to struggle with dire poverty— 
Poe’s feeling for Beauty is often a double sense of a sometime 
possession with a later loss. Thus: 

“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my heart did pine, 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain, and a shrine’ — 


“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore”’— 

“Ulalume,” with its great artificiality yet probably sincere 
mood of gloomy bereavement; the ‘Lost Lenore” of the 
critic-thumbed ‘“Raven’’—all convey a sense of Beauty once 
possessed, and now forfeited. Like Luna stooping to Endym- 
ion, Beauty may have kissed the poet, but the moment of 
awakening vision is also the moment of loss. 

As to Poe’s theory of poetical length, it may be held that a 
poem is only “‘long’’ when it is ineffectual and dull. With this 
regard Poe's own three long poems, “Politian,” “Al Aaraaf,” 
and “Tamerlane,” are certainly “long” in that they are surely 
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dull. Yet “Al Aaraaf” contains, perhaps, his finest imagina- 
tive lyric, “Ligeia,” in which he most successfully embodies his 
own idea of poetic Beauty—“The Rhythmical Creation of 
Beauty” in words—combined with an exquisite sense of view- 
less harmony, 
“Ligeia! Ligeia! 

My beautiful one! 

Whose harshest idea 

Will to melody run! 

O, is it thy will 

On the breezes to toss? 

Or, capriciously still, 

Like the lone Albatross, 

Incumbent on night 

(As she on the air) 

To keep watch with delight 

On the harmony there?” 
The Spirit of Beauty thus keeping watch and ward over Har- 
mony—only a true poet could conceive the thought and so em- 
body it. 

This sense of “Supernal Loveliness’—the very soul of po- 
esie—never fully revealed, adumbrated not expressed, con- 
veyed to the consciousness we scarce know by the magic of 
right words, is rare enough at best to make any touch of it 
precious. Let Poe be praised for what he achieved, not 
caviled at for what he missed. In some half-dozen lyrics his 
Muse, ‘‘Supernal Loveliness,”’ does indeed allow him to reveal 
something of her beauty; but as a principle of verse Poe’s 
theory of ‘Poetry of words as The Rhythmical Creation of 
Beauty,’ is far better illustrated by Swinburne than by Poe 
himself. 

Notwithstanding his Muse’s distinctive and constant acces- 
sories—the fungus-like scent of decay, the murky atmos- 
phere, the stricken eagle and the thunder-blasted tree—Poe’s 
Muse is as lovely as she is always so purely feminine. Per- 
sonified and personifying as Imagination forever is, in his 
“Ligeia’ Poe does create, for the moment, a being of the ele- 
ments, unearthly and lovely. Thrilling with melody she is 
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evoked for an instant before the mind’s eye only to fade into 
the mist again. Yet however brief, any vision of Beauty is 
life-giving. Ethereal and elusive, this imagined “Supernal 
Loveliness” of Poe’s is always feminine. Yet the great crea- 
tive imaginations have always compassed both the masculine 
and the feminine natures, and are equally strong in both. 
Shakespeare’s women are as close a presentment of Nature as 
are his men; and Homer’s Andromache is as truly limned as 
his Hector. 

To the purely masculine imagination, however, Beauty 
seems always to be thus conceived of under the feminine form. 
The painters have their favorites of feminine loveliness, and 
the poets their unattainable Beauty, be she “Una,” or 
“Ligeia,” or Marlowe’s Muse, ‘Beauty, Mother of the 
Muses.” 

Conversely, then, what of the feminine imagination, how 
does the great gift reveal itself in certain women? From 
Poe, with his early death at ‘the fatal age of genius, thirty- 
nine’’—to the Yorkshire Moors and the solitary Haworth 
Parsonage—is indeed a far cry. What possible connection 
could there be between such a poet as Poe and such a poet as 
Emily Bronte, except that they are both poets? And I answer 
at once—Little connection whatever, except that each uncon- 
sciously illustrates a basic principle in human nature. Poetry 
is justified of all her children, and criticism and comparison are 
only profitable as they enhance our enjoyment of the various 
poets. Poe, in his way and degree, was finely idealistic, and 
apart from certain scenic effects of atmospheric gloom, of 
mournful foreboding and fear—his delicate Imagination al- 
ways embodies itself in a singularly lovely feminine form. The 
greater the idealism, the more sufficient unto himself or her- 
self will the hardened and confirmed idealist be. As the like 
may sway the like so only the somewhat similar may be really 
paralleled and compared. Emily Bronte and Poe are very 
unlike, yet, in its personification, her imagination is as finely 
masculine as his is finely feminine. There is between them 
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the subtle relativity of opposites, and over against Poe’s cloud- 
drawn “Ligeia” may be set Emily Bronte’s concrete “Vision- 
ary.” The man instinctively imagines Beauty as the man’s 
quest; the woman instinctively imagines Strength as the wo- 
man’s quest. In the one vision, the masculine follows after 
Beauty; in the other, the feminine follows after Strength. 
Thus each seems to seek in the other its complement and its 
own. “Ligeia,” a mist-wraith, melting into the moonlight 
and cloud-rack as the eye touches her, is Poe’s imagined ‘‘Love- 
liness’; while Emily’s “Visionary,” which is Imagination 
itself, not known to exist by some, looked on askance by many, 
frowned on and thwarted by not a few,—is to her a potent 
Reality. The whole scene of her poem is as dramatic as the 
Visionary Lover is definite. Over the trackless snow, through 
cold and night, in the face of hostile kindred, he comes to her, 
in abiding constancy and might—a woman’s all-unconscious 
portrayal of the Strong One. Significantly does she close her 
poem with the lines, 


“He for whom I wait, thus ever comes to me; 
Strange Power! I trust thy might; trust thou my constancy.” 
Or, as Shakespeare says,— 


“Then happy I that not remove, nor be removed.” “Safe 
in mine own soul’s golden calm,” does the Lover of the Vision- 
ary abide. 


As Charlotte said of Emily, ‘Her eye seeks, and her soul 
possesses, the vision of life as she wishes it.” In a sense and 
a degree this is true of all of us; but only a very few ever 
vision true. Emily’s visionings are but another aspect of the 
“True Romance” of which Kipling, with his rough harp, like 
Sintram’s, strung with bear-sinew, sings,— 

‘Who holds by thee hath Heaven in fee 
To gild his dross thereby, 

And knowledge sure that he endure 

A child until he die— 

For to make plain that man’s disdain 
Is but new Beauty’s Birth— 

For to possess in loneliness 

The joy of all the earth.” 
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Kipling, too, is of the Brotherhood of the Vision, and his 

lines, 

“For to possess in loneliness 

The joy of all the earth,” 
express the nature and quality of Emily Bronte’s incommuni- 
cable joy. And happy as rare is the spirit that thus knows 
Imagination as the joy-giving, satisfying power. 

Many adjectives have been expended upon Poe, as they 
have also been expended upon the Brontes; but the secret of 
personality is not disclosed for the surmising, Emily Bronte 
was strong, and singularly sufficient unto herself, a solitary 
amid solitude, even then strangely aloof. Yet she was also 
most womanly, as all her rare verse shows, and as her sister 
Charlotte in Shirley Keeldar understood and portrayed. Emily 
also loved liberty, but only in the sense of law and self-re- 
straint; she loved it in the sense of Justice, which is the com- 
bination of truth, power, and strength, just as Beauty is the 
combination of all grace and good. 

According to Moleschott, “All original thought is done in 
images,’ and by this same token the intensely imaginative 
quality of Emily Bronte’s work is seen in its power of per- 
sonification. But apart from its value and achievement as 
fine poetry stands its psychic significance as to feminine nature; 
just as in Poe’s verse, apart from its poetic worth, stands 
its significance as to masculine nature. And we cannot escape 
Nature. By obeying its laws, physical, mental, and spiritual, 
we come to understand, and eventually to control, Nature. 
According to Nature, then, it would seem that Man seeks to 
complete himself in Beauty; and Woman seeks to complete 
herself in Strength. Each is complementary and necessary 
to the other. The quest runs through the ages. Two pic- 
tures of the universal, then, are thus offered by two widely 
differing poets, of what the halves of humanity, the one to the 
other, may really mean. And in this sense, perhaps, is Mat- 


thew Arnold’s hard saying partly justified, that ‘Poetry is a 
criticism of life.” 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Are Acquired Characters Inherited ? 


Mechanists and anti-teleologists are becoming more aware of the fact 
that without the inheritance of acquired characters they have no explan- 
atory principles upon which to build a plausible hypothesis for the pres- 
ence of certain psychic and spiritual factors in mankind and society. In 
spite of the overwhelming weight of evidence, voices persist in holding 
to this hypothetical straw. That asserted evidence in favor of this 
theory has persistently been traced to fallacious logic is, however, the 
conclusion of Professor T. H. Morgan in a valuable article in the July 
Yale Review. 

Recently Pawlow, the great Russian physiologist, has insisted upon 
the inheritance of conditioned reflexes (habits). He has presented so 
far, however, no evidence for his assertion. ‘There is at the present 
time (going back to Hering, Samuel Butler, and Haeckel) a tendency 
to identify memory and heredity. This group is represented by Semon 
in Germany (whose mnemonic theory has been used by Bertrand Russell 
in his recent book on Mind), Rignano in Italy, and Professor Ward and 
Bernard Shaw in Great Britain. Such theories Professor Morgan sums 
up with the remark that “Fantasy rather than prosaic science is the 
characteristic feature of all these theories,’ and they have produced no 
effect upon biological thought. “The fact, however, is that memory is 
one of the many obscure fields of human psychology. It is today more ob- 
scure than is heredity itself. Are we not justified, therefore, in look- 
ing askance at attempts to account for a phenomenon taking place in 
one realm of observation by an appeal to another, less well understood ?” 
The review of the facts, to a generous sample of which the writer made 
reference, tells convincingly and preponderatingly against the theory of 
acquired inheritance. It is pointed out, finally, that 

“Wost of the assumptions of the Lamarckians contradict the funda- 


mental principles of Mendel’s law of heredity.” The evidence 
furnishes ‘“‘convincing disproof of the loose and vague arguments 
of the Lamarckians. . . . The ‘will to believe’ in the inheritance 


of acquired characters is widespread and an interesting feature 
of human behavior. The eagerness with which each new claim is 
listened to is only too familiar to those who concern themselves 
with the winds of evolutionary controversies. Waterman states 
that in the Indian legends the intention of the story-teller is not 
so much to relate how the event took place as to appeal to the pres- 
ent condition of the animal as proof that the story is true, and I 
cannot but think that we have not entirely emerged from the same 
state of mental confusion. . . . While every scientific investigator 
has sympathy for this human weakness (the longing to pass to our 
offspring the fruits of our bodily gains and mental accumulations), 
he cannot allow it to influence him in his examination of the facts 
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as they actually exist. In our hope for the best we forget that we 
are invoking a principle that also calls for the inheritance of the 
worst. If we cannot inherit the effects of the training of our par- 
ents, we escape at least the inheritance of their misfortunes. A 
receptive mind may be a better asset for the child than a mind 
weighted down from birth with the successes and failures of its 
ancestors.” 


Spiritual Conditions in the United States 

The Hibbert Journal for July contains an English diagnosis of the 
American mind and trend of affairs with just enough of the “foreign” 
and the indiscriminative generalization to make it interesting. The article 
is by S. K. Ratcliffe under the title “Spiritual Conditions in the United 
States.” The writer is disposed “‘to believe that any consideration of 
American life and thought should start from the hypothesis that the 
general mind of American is at the present moment further away from 
the general mind of Western Europe, and of England especially, than 
it was half a century ago.” The process of spiritual reaction during 
the last decade ‘amounts, in sum, to this: that in America to-day the 
life of reason, the life of freedom—as that great good has been under- 
stood by the more fortunate peoples of modern Europe—is being denied 
by powerful groups and interests as it has not been denied in Europe 
for at least two generations, or perhaps since the dawn of the modern 
age.” In support of his contention are mentioned and discussed the 
Ku Klux Klan, the Fundamentalist drive in the churches, the restric- 
tion of immigration, the throttling of free-speech in American colleges, 
and the present disregard of American law, typical in the American 
attitude toward the Prohibition Amendment as a part of the Constitu- 
tion. 


The writer finds “. . .one constant and baffling contradiction of mo- 
dern America—I mean the contrast between a vast weight of acceptance 
and convention, amounting to the strongest social conservatism, and the 
incessant experimental character of the people.” ‘Among modern peo- 
ples,” we are told, “the Americans are almost unique in the character 
of their response to stimulus and discipline: in the immediacy and aban- 
don, when a national issue is involved, of their submission to authority. 
They went into the business of war with extraordinary thoroughness, 
and with a mental surrender to the omnipotent State which most Eng- 
lishmen, if they had witnessed it, would have failed to understand.” 
The present trend of conservatism gives promise to an American Fas- 
cismo: “Twenty years ago the educated American public could listen 
with delight to William James expounding the concept of a pluralistic 
universe. “To-day the social counterpart of that doctrine would be de- 
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nounced as wild and perilous heresy, for the governing classes have em- 
braced the idea of a mighty, uniform, and mechanically integrated 
community, as the only security against the recent invasion from Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe.”” The new movement embodies “‘the spirit of 
violent coercion and the plan of dictatorship by an organized minority: 
movements, in a word, which plainly foreshadow the growth of an 
American Fascismo.” 


The Klan is pronounced to be “the most singular contemporary ex- 
ample of the lengths to which frightened and hungry human creatures 
may be driven in their search for emotional satisfaction. It is also the 
most disturbing illustration of two major tendencies in American life: 
first, the instinctive resort to mob violence; and secondly, the now 
widespread and passionate rejection of the democratic doctrine and its 
implications.” 

The writer, after some poignant criticism of our Western attitude 
toward personalities and institutions of political government, observes 
that “Unless the signs are at fault, we shall see within the next ten 
years the most famous instrument of government ever devised brought 
to a decisive test.” 


The “astonishing movement”? of Fundamentalism “had its begin- 
nings in the South, still largely untouched by modern influences of 
science and thought, and in the far West, where the primitive mind 
survives alongside the ubiquitous evidences of material advance.” No 
note is made, however, of the fact that Methodism, the largest Protest- 
ant organization in America, has had no problem at all in regard to 
the fundamentalist issue. 


“The mind of the American people,” observes the writer, “—so im- 
mense, various, and vital—cannot be imprisoned. ‘Theological and 
social obscurantists alike are fighting a battle that is already lost. But 
while saying this, with as much emphasis as a very remarkable condition 
of things would seen to demand, it may be just as well to remind the 
younger generation of Americans that a cause which is not finally lost 
may yet have to be positively won.” 


Weal. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
The Breath of Autumn 


It came in the very heyday of summer. The dews were heavy oa 
the lush grass. Woods, fields and plains were glad with a fullness like 
a paean of triumph. 


The bearded wheat hung ponderous with the promise of harvest. 
The beasts and birds of field and forest were carrying on with the 
same quiet and unremitting activity that had characterized them since 
the flush and passion of spring had subsided. There were no very ob- 
vious signs of change. Nevertheless as I swung this morning along the 
upland there was a premonition in the tang of the air, a subtle some- 
thing in the scent of the woods, a changed note in the chattering of the 
squirrels. ‘The breath of the autumn was in the air. It was a subtle 
change such as that when the ocean achieves within its heart an inde- 
scribable stillness that comes with the change of the tide. 


So are there tides in the life of men wherein the soul arrives at new 
outlooks, new attitudes. The old passes away and with it go old de- 
sires, old strivings, the coming of new calm, the exaltation of new 
purposes, the peace of deeper understandings. And it may be that even 
death itself shall be but a change of the tide into an unfolding activity, 
a breath of new life, the approach of a profounder peace. 


Sd bey 
With a Philosophic Flavor 


There are those who think, and not without reason, that if we were 
sure of a future life—sure of it as we are sure that fire burns;—it 
would destroy moral initiative if not actually alter the nature of the 
soul. It would be the seeing of God, which no flesh can bear and live. 
Robert Browning was right when he wrote: 


“What but the uncertainty in faith supplies 
The incentive to humanity?” 

Or, as William James puts it: “There is that within us which is 
prepared to take the risk,” and it is the element of risk which gives to 
life its zest, its thrill of adventure and challenge. Even earlier than 
by these it was said “The just shall life by faith.” 

Kew. 


Along the Bookshelf 


In the History of Philosophy 


DIALOGUES ON METAPHYSICS AND ON RELIGION, by 
Nicolas Malebranche. Translated by Morris Ginsberg. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. Pp. 374. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BERKELEY’S PHILOSOPHY, by 
G. A. Johnston. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., London. Pp. vii-400. 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY, edited by J. H. 
Muirhead. The Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. 432. 


It seems to have been easy in the consideration of the history of 
philosophy to overlook some of the most fertile and influential streams 
of influence. Sometimes this has happened because, as in the case of 
Spinoza, work which seemingly fell dead in its own day, because out of 
touch with its own age, was revived long afterward by other thinkers 
who held the larger share of attention. Sometimes this lack of apprecia- 
tion has sprung from the accidents incidental to publication. However 
it may be in the case of Malebranche, considering the inspirational im- 
portance of his work, he has been relatively neglected. ‘That there has 
never been published a really inclusive edition of Malebranche’s works 
may have had much to do with this. The supposedly definitive edition 
by Genoude and Lourdoueix published in 1837, though leaving out his 
correspondence and other considerable quantities of material of great 
interest, is the nearest to completeness that we have come. It is a 
matter of considerable interest then for our own day that the Macmil- 
lan Library of Philosophy edited by Dr. Muirhead has decided to give 
us an English translation of the Dialogues on Metaphysics and Religion. 
In these we have the heart of Malebranche’s works told in exquisite 
language and interesting form. The translation is by Morris Ginsberg 
and is well done. The preface is written by G. Dawes Hicks and the 
book is essential to a complete bibliography of English translators of 
Malebranche. The publication of the work in English will help to bet- 
ter understanding of Malebranche and a greater appreciation of his 
relation to the great movements of modern philosophy. 

It is particularly appropriate that just at the time of a new transla- 
tion of Malebranche should come forth a criticism of the work of 
Berkeley, who must be held to have been so greatly influenced by him. 
In The Development of Berkeley’s Philosophy, G. A. Johnston sets 
forth in a scholarly and critical manner the relation that existed be- 
tween Berkeley and his predecessors and contemporaries. Berkeley is 
shown to have been the typical English philosopher, typical because Eng- 
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lish philosophy has in the main given itself to the introspective method 
and concerned itself with Epistemology. Nor only does the author 
draw out the great strength of Berkeley but he has a critical apprecia- 


tion of his weaknesses as well: 

“Tt is a great mistake to say, as Green does, that Berkeley is ‘merely 
Locke purged.’ For the most suggestive part of Berkeley’s doctrine is not 
his criticism of Locke, but his positive theory of spirit. And that doctrine 
cannot really be overthrown by the same arguments as proved fatal to 
Locke’s material substance, for Berkeley insists that we can know spirit— 
though we do not perceive it to be active. Now, his insistence on the 
reality of mind or spirit is of the first importance. Locke, indeed, had not 
denied the existence of mind, but he did not fully realize its indispensa- 
bility for knowledge. And Berkeley was, in fact, the first modern philo- 
sopher to discover the importance of the thinking subject in knowledge. 
Whereas previous philosophy had, in general, been content to regard 
mind as dependent for its knowledge on the external world, Berkeley 
made a veritable Copernican change, and insisted that the so-called ex- 
ternal world depends for its existence on the mind. Thus mind or spirit 
becomes the most important thing in the world. Reality is primarily 
spiritual, and the existence of the physical universe is mind-dependent.” 


The author points out the significant contribution which Berkeley 
made to psychology, mentioning Mill’s praise of his three doctrines of 
usual perception, that we reason always on a particular and that reality 
consists of groups of sensations. However much these notions may 
be out of date in modern thinking, their significance for the history of 
psychology cannot be overlooked. 

A point of special interest to followers of Personalism lies in the 
contention here maintained that: 


“Berkeley’s significance really lies in his suggestion that both external 
and internal fall within the subject’s individual experience.” which the 
author declares was not sufficiently recognized until taken up by James 


Ward. 


He declares that before the end Berkeley became aware of his own 
shortcomings: 


“But in the latest stage of his philosophical development he realized, as 
we have already mentioned, that we cannot have in isolation knowledge 
of particulars and knowledge of universals, and that all knowledge re- 
quires the concurrence of both the universal and the farticular. Sensa- 
tion gives merely the raw material of knowledge, which needs to be un- 
derstood and interpreted before becoming knowledge; and the under- 
standing by itself is empty and can give no knowledge apart from the 
filling of sense. All this, of course, proves the inadequacy of the psycho- 
logical method. But though Berkeley certainly did see that it is inade- 
quate, he does not seem to have understood precisely why it is inadequate. 
It is unsatisfacory as a philosophical method because it takes very little 
account of a group of problems which it is one of the principal tasks of 
philosophy to examine, the problem of the relation of the self to its experi- 
ence, the problem of the relation of inner experience to outer experience 
and the problem of the relation of the finite self to the Infinite. All these 
problems are touched by Berkeley, but in no case did he face thoroughly 
the difficulties which they involve. And his philosophical weakness may 
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be said to be due, in a word, to his failure to work out the implications 
of personality. The world is, for him, dependent for its character and 
existence on persons; yet he deliberately avoids any fundamental discus- 
sion of the meaning of personality.” 


To all who are interested in placing the great living British philoso- 
phers, Muirhead’s Contemporary British Philosophy will be heartily 
welcomed. It is not a criticism from any single standpoint of that bril- 
liant galaxy of men who are now active in the intellectual life of Eng- 
land. Better that that, it is each man explaining the sources, develop- 
ment and content of his own views and it is sure to become of 
increasing importance as time goes on as the expression of personal 
viewpoints. One illustration of this is already at hand. Bosanquet, who 
has died since the beginning of the work, has therein what is perhaps the 
most personal expression of his views ever given out and an article 
which is precious as giving a closer view of the man. It is only neces- 
sary to quote the names, with the titles of their respective contributions, 
to disclose the importance of the work: 

J. B. Baillie—“The Individual and His World” 

Bernard Bosanquet—‘‘Life and Philosophy”’ 

C. D. Broad—“Critical and Speculative Philosophy”’ 

H. Wildon Carr—‘“Idealism as a Principle in Science and Philo- 

sophy” 

Viscount Haldane—“The Function of Metaphysics in Scientific 

Method” 

L. T. Hobhouse—“The Philosophy of Development”’ 

Dean Inge—‘‘Philosophy and Religion” 

John Laird—“How Our Minds Go Beyond Themselves In Their 

Knowing” 

J. S. McKenzie—“Constructive Philosophy” 

J. Ellis McTaggart—“An Ontological Idealism” 

C. Lloyd Morgan—‘“A Philosophy of Evolution” 

J. H. Muirhead—‘“Past and Present in Contemporary Philosophy” 

Carveth Read—‘“Philosophy of Nature” 

Bertrand Russell—‘‘Logical Atomism” 

F. C. S. Schiller—‘““Why Humanism ?” 

William Temple—“Some Implications of Theism” 

Some will deplore the omission of the names of a considerable group 
of others who are active in the field of modern British thought. Some of 
these, as in the case of F. H. Bradley, are accounted for by the editor by 
the human limitations of time and strength. Others, we rejoice to note, 
are to appear in a second volume shortly to be published. A work like 
this is of special value for purposes of comparison and as giving a cross- 
section of a period in the history of philosophy. RET P: 
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The Philosophical Foundations of Asceticism 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL BASES OF ASCETICISM, by Irl Gold- 
win Whitchurch. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. Pp. 108. 


THE IDEALS OF ASCETICISM, by O. Hardman. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Pp. 232. 


In this book on The Philosophical Bases of Asceticism in the Pla- 
tonic writings and in Pre-Platonic Tradition, Irl Goldwin Whitchurch 
has done a valuable bit of work. He has gone carefully through the 
Socratic dialogues and the more strictly Platonic discourses and gathered 
the concepts by which the attempt was made to combat the relativity 
and individualism of the Sophists. The reality of ideal truth establishes 
the corresponding reality of the organ of truth, the soul, and the reality 
and superiority of the inner values. Thus we find in the Platonic writ- 
ings that justification of the denial of the world and the pleasures of 
the senses in the interests of inner development, which was the heart of 
later asceticism. "The writer touches but lightly on the relation of the 
Pythagorean doctrines to the Platonic, where he might profitably have 
bestowed more attention, but this, of course, would have taken him be- 
yond the scope of the material he set out to consider. The value of 
the work would likewise be greatly enhanced if at some future time 
he could show a historic connection and the development of asceticism 
from the Socratic-Platonic writings. 


The historic phases wanting in this volume are well supplied by 
Hardman in The Ideals of Asceticism. The author of this work begins 
by giving a definition of asceticism, distinguishing between the two 
types, the dualistic, which looks upon the mortification of all natural 
desires as the only means of religious achievement, and the less rigorous 
or disciplinary type which has in view primarily the carrying through 
of measures of usefulness to society, or the avoidance of such self-indul- 
gence as plainly unfits one for the fullest service of God and man. We 
have in this volume, briefly sketched, the history of asceticism in all 
lands and religions. The mutual influences of Indian, Greek and 
Christian asceticism are discussed and the standpoint taken that the 
Indian has rather been influenced by Christian asceticism than the con- 
trary. The self-denials of asceticism are grouped under general heads 
in accordance with the end in view. First are the endurance of torture 
and self-inflicted pain for the purpose of realizing a fellowship of suf- 
fering with the god worshipped. This was found commonly practiced 
among all peoples. The second is the disciplinary ideal which aims at 
the achievement of righteousness. The third is the sacrificial ideal in 
which suffering is undertaken as a penance in reparation for sins com- 
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mitted. In a closing chapter on Asceticism and the Social Order, the 
author pleads for a revival of asceticism within the Christian fold, not 
primarily for the purpose of self-salvation or any selfish discipline what- 
ever. He believes the comparative neglect of the church in modern 
society, with its ideals of luxury, wealth and ease, is due to ascetic failure 
on the part of Christian disciples. A renewal of ascetic practices and 
ideals he feels is necessary if men are to be strongly drawn from the life 
of worldliness to the establishment of the kingdom of God. 
Ro ere 
On the Primitive Mind 


PRIMITIVE MENTALITY, by Lucien Levy-Bruhl. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. Pp. 458. 

In Primitive Mentality, Levy-Bruhl gives us the sequel to an 
earlier work on the Mental Functions in Primitive Society. We have 
spread before us the results of a vast erudition and a laborious gathering 
of material from many sources. “Though not so exhaustive, it will earn 
its place alongside Tylor’s Primitive Culture and Frazer’s Golden 
Bough. ‘The attention is directed particularly upon the primitive con- 
ception of causation, and the inferences drawn from that conception. If 
one could be sure of the idea in the mind of the author one might enter 
into judgment with just this use of the term ‘primitive,’ though it is 
the one which for a long time has been accepted in scientific termino- 
logy. One cannot but think the term applied to the earlier book, Socie- 
tiés Iférieures, is more exactly expressive of the class of which he de- 
sires to write. Speaking exactly, the savage mind is no more primitive 
than that of the man of civilized society. ‘There is no reason to doubt 
that savage society has had as long a history as any; and though through 
circumstances such as lack of general language, writing and literature 
reflective thought has not generally appeared in it, yet another type 
of learning, the practical, such as basket weaving, hunting and fish- 
ing shows the results of long developmet. ‘This is the reason it is 
misleading to look upon the savage mind as ‘primitive.’”’ What pri- 
mitive mind was we cannot say, we can only imagine, and the imagina- 
tion of one may be as good as another. ‘There is no exact certainty that 
the primitive mind was in any way inferior or even more crude than 
ours. As the modern civilized mind shows the result of development, 
so what we call the primitive mind in savage peoples may be arrest or 
devolution because of physical disadvantages and environments in men 
whose early progenitors were of a higher development. This would be 
plain to any of us were it not for our extraordinary devotion to a mis- 
leading concept of evolution by which we feel we must stick, either with 
or without supporting facts. The author makes plain by many wit- 
nesses what really becomes a supporting argument for this fact when he 
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shows that the crudity of the ‘primitive’ mind is nowise due to mental 


inferiority. The need of the savage to bend all attention upon practical 
needs such as the providing of food and clothing, the absence of written 
language and literature in which to preserve the gains and discoveries 
of successive generations, confine him to the narrow limits of practical 
needs. However fine a heritage a people may have, reduced by environ- 
ment to a struggle for existence and deprived by lack of education of a 
literature, the ‘primitive’ mind is reproduced. Already such processes 
have taken place among the mountain whites of the South and even in 
certain isolated communities of New England. As soon as we get the 
surroundings and the deprivation with the attendant ignorance and lack 
of reflection, we get in the best white races exactly the results here de- 
scribed as primitive. And as Levy-Bruhl says, it is not mental inferior- 
ity, for these people have again and again demonstrated a possibility 
for education, and mental acumen inferior to none. If the facts brought 
forward be verified, and there seems no doubt of them, it is obvious 
there is here no evidence of racial mental heredity but simply a stupid- 
ity of disuse where there is absent the spur of culture and reflective 
necessity. ‘There is then no particular reason for the term ‘primitive’ 
as descriptive of savage mentality. 


Regarding the matter of causation, the primitive mind moves directly 
from effect to cause without any intervention of natural series. What- 
ever happens is caused by spirits or by witchcraft. ‘The author points 
out that there is no such consciousness of time in primitive minds as that 
raised in civilized thought by the conception of the orderly processes 
of nature, and hence no conception of a search for secondary causes. All 
phenomena are seen as the direct action of invisible wills. In this con- 
nection we have a most interesting discussion of the dependence of the 
space and time concepts upon reflective thought: 

“Thus it is that in primitive mentality, which is wholly mystic and 
prelogical, not only the data, but even the limits of experience fail to 
coincide with our own. Bergson’s well-known theory which requires us to 
conceive of time as a homogeneous quantum by fusing living duration and 
space, which is such a quantum, does not seem applicable to primitive 
mentality. It is only in races which are already somewhat developed, 
when the mystic preconnections become weak and tend to be dissociated, 
when the habit of paying attention to second causes and their effects is 
growing stronger, that space becomes homogeneous in the representations, 
and time tends to become so too.” 

This work by so great a master of thought as Levy-Bruhl is destined 
to remain authoritative for a long time and its possession is necessary 
to any library making any pretension to completeness in this field. 


Rode 
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The Scientific View of Heredity 
THE MECHANISM OF MENDELIAN HEREDITY, by T. H. 
Morgan, A. H. Sturtevant, H. J. Muller and C. B. Bridges. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. Pp. xiv-357. 


Of prime importance to teachers of science, but of great interest to 
certain phases of philosophical thought is the revised edition of Mechan- 
ism of Mendelian Heredity, by Morgan and others. The question of 
heredity is one of exceeding importance to philosophy of the mechanis- 
tic type which is forced to find in the somewhat occult region of 
chromosomes the forces explanatory of all that is. Contrary to the 
common notion, it is not so necessary to the follower of idealism nor 
of personal realism, for by them causation of the phenomenal kind is 
never taken as efficient. Wherever there is the appearance of the unique, 
and that appearance is in the line of greater adaptation, or a step in the 
progress of evolution, the personal realist assumes that by the law of the 
sufficient reason whatever occurs in the line of intelligence must have 
sprung from intelligent cause. He is never nonplussed with the at- 
tempt to make two and two make five by assuming in the parent cell 
things which never were there and are assumed only because they have 
appeared in the effect. Mechanistic materialism is having a hard time 
of it these days and seems to be headed for still further trouble. “Those 
who like to keep up in this field will welcome the revision of this book. 

Rowits 
The Scepticism of Scepticism 
SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL FAITH, by George Santayana. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. Pp. xii-314. 


Whatever George Santayana writes is sure to come to us in fascinating 
literary form. He never has an opportunity of being disconcerted be- 
cause his audience is asleep. He keeps us always on the qui vive and yet 
he is profoundly critical in his treatment of the themes of philosophy. 
Scepticism and Animal Faith is set before us as the opening volume 


of a system of philosophy: 

“Here is one more system of philosophy. If the reader is tempted to 
smile, I can assure him that I smile with him, and that my system—to 
which this volume is a critical introduction—differs widely in spirit and 
pretensions from what usually goes by that name. In the first place, my 
system is not mine, nor new. I am merely attempting to express for the 
reader the principles to which he appeals when he smiles. There are con- 
victions in the depths of his soul, beneath all his overt parrot beliefs, on 
which I would build our friendship. I have a great respect for orthodoxy; 
not for those orthodoxies which prevail in particular schools or nations, 
and which vary from age to age, but for a certain shrewd orthodoxy 
which the sentiment and practice of laymen maintain everywhere. I think 
that common sense, in a rough dogged way, is technically sounder than 
the special schools of philosophy, each of which squints and overlooks half 
the facts and half the difficulties in its eagerness to find in some detail 
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the key to the whole. I am animated by distrust of all high guesses, and 
by sympathy with the old prejudice and workaday opinions of mankind: 
they are ill expressed, but they are well grounded.” 


He feels justified in his attempt by a conviction that: 


“There is now a great ferment in natural and mathematical philosophy 
and the times seem ripe for a new system of nature, at once ingenuous and 
comprehensive, such as has not appeared since the earlier days of Greece. 


The first portion of the book is a plea for the right of intellectual 
scepticism. Yet he shows how scepticism cannot stop short of com- 
pleteness. Scepticism of any kind must end with the denial of every- 
thing including the self and consciousness. In particular does he show 
that the facts of empirical phenomena rest upon no sounder basis than 
any other human values. We arrive at these facts by a sort of personal 
realism which is not permitted to question or to doubt them. They 
are not accountable by the intellectualistic method, they are known di- 
rectly in experience. For life in its final analysis is practical and this 
practical realism by which we sieze upon our world is what he calls ani- 
mal faith. Thus science, history, philosophy and psychology are written 
from the standpoint of individual experience and insights: 


“Myth is now extinct (which is a pity) and theology discredited; but 
the same confusion subsists in the quarters where it is not fashionable to 
doubt. History, for instance, is partly a science, since it contains archaeolo- 
gical and antiquarian lore and a study of documents; but it is also, in 
most historians, an essay in dramatic art, since it pretends to rehearse the 
ideas and feelings of dead men. These would not be recoverable even 
if the historian limited himself to quoting their recorded words, as he 
would if he was conscientious; because even these words are hard to inter- 
pret afterwards, so as to recover the living sentiment they expressed. At 
least authentic phrases, like authentic relics, have an odor of antiquity 
about them which help us to feel transported out of ourselves, even if we are 
transported in fact only into a more romantic and visionary stratum of 
our own being.” 


He closes with the following exordium: 


“Living when human faith is again in a state of dissolution, I have 
imitated the Greek sceptics in calling doubtful everything that, in spite 
of common sense, any one can possibly doubt. But since life and even 
discussion forces me to break away from a complete scepticism, I have 
determined not to do so surreptitiously nor at random, ignominiously tak- 
ing cover now behind one prejudice and now behind another. Instead, I 
have frankly taken nature by the hand, accepting as a rule in my farthest 
speculations the animal faith I live by from day to day. There are many 
opinions which, though questionable, are inevitable to a thought attentive 
to appearance, and honestly expressive of action. These natural opinions 
are not miscellaneous, such as those which the Sophists embraced in dis- 
putation. They are superposed in a biological order, the stratification of 
the life of reason. In rising out of passive intuition, I pass, by a vital 
constitutional necessity, to belief in discourse, in experience, in substance, 
in truth, and in spirit. All these objects may conceivably be illusory. Be- 
lief in them, however, is not grounded on a prior probability, but all 
judgments of probability are grounded on them. They express a rational 
instinct or instinctive reason, the waxing faith of an animal living ina 
world which he can observe and sometimes remodel. 
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_This natural faith opens to me various Realms of Being, having very 
different kinds of reality in themselves and a different status in respect to 
my knowledge of them.” 


Whether or not one can agree with Santayana is unimportant. The 
strength of the man and of his philosophy lies in his sense of humor and 
we cannot resist the belief that if more of the philosophers had been 
humorists, they would have been better philosophers. 

ESOT Eis 
The Much-Known Unknowable 
THE UNKNOWABLE, by George Santayana. Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York. Pp. 29. 


Mr. Santayana’s familiar literary brilliance combines with his well- 
known “animal faith” philosophy in this pamphlet. ‘The agnosticism 
of Herbert Spencer, affirms the author, is the result of an uncritical 
acceptance of the philosophic doctrine of Kant, Mansel, and Hamilton. 
The “bottomless abyss of scepticism’? was escaped by Spencer because 
of his “robust faith in substance.” ‘‘Calling substance unknowable,” 
writes Mr. Santayana, “‘is like calling a drum inaudible, for the shrewd 
reason that what you hear is the sound and not the drum. In the 
sense in which what is heard is the sound, hearing is intuition: in the 
sense in which what is heard is the drum, hearing is an instance of ani- 
mal faith, of that sort of perception which includes understanding and 
readiness to assume much that is not perceived, and to act on that as- 
sumption.” The verities posited behind signs and tokens arise out of 
life, ‘because the enterprise of life in me at this moment demands that 
I should do so.” 

W.H.L. 


A Crash in the Psychological China Shop 
THE NATURE OF INTELLIGENCE AND THE PRINCIPLES 
OF COGNITION, by C. Spearman. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
London. Pp. viii-358. 
THE CONTACT BETWEEN MINDS, by C. Delisle Burns. Mac- 
millan and Co., Ltd., London. Pp. x-138. 


The recent advance of Psychology has been almost exclusively along 

experimental and physiological lines while the theoretical side lingers 
around the time of Hartley and Herbart. It trails with it still the out- 
grown philosophy in which it was born and seems to have no idea of 
the changes that have taken place in philosophical criticism. The au- 
thor of The Nature of Intelligence and the Principles of Cognition 
points out these significant facts and goes on to show that psychology can 
make no advance until it defines its terms and discovers working prin- 
ciples by which it may erect itself into a science. “The entire absence 
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of such priniciples from present psychology Doctor Spearman declares 
to be the sufficient barrier to any real scientific claims. This will be a 
hard jolt to the minds of many who feel that psychology as at present 
constituted is scientific or it is nothing. We can imagine we hear the 
rattle of dishes in the psychological china shop, for Spearman presents 
arguments difficult and perilous to ignore. He begins with the first 
weapon at hand and one that is calculated to produce confusion. This 
weapon is the term “intelligence” as so commonly used in intelligence 
testing now become so popular. He points to what seems to be the fact, 
that psychology assumes to test intelligence without any clear definition 
or any common notion of what intelligence is. He quotes the trenchant 
saying of Ballard: 

“While the teacher tried to cultivate intelligence, and the psychologist 


tried to measure intelligence, nobody seemed to know precisely what 
intelligence is,” 
and further bolsters his position by another from William James who 
describes psychology as 

“A string of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle about opinions; a 
little classification and generalization on the mere descriptive level; a 
strong prejudice that we have states of mind, and that our brain conditiions 
them; but not a single law in the sense in which physics shows us laws, 
not a single proposition from which any consequence can causally be de- 
duced. We don’t even know the terms between which the elementary 
laws would obtain if we had them. This is no science, it is only the hope 
of a science.” 

Spearman does not, however, confine himself to destructive criticism, 
for the main burden of the book is an attempt to formulate the general 
principles by which psychology is to become scientific. On the whole his 
positions are favorable to personalism. His principles are based upon 
the realism of personal experience which must be accepted at its face 
value. The transcendental nature of experience is very apparent to 
him, therefore he declares concerning the now popular child and animal 
psychology: 

“As for the alleged conscious operations of young children and the 
lower animals, to build upon these is to renounce any basis in definitely 
ascertained or even ascertainable fact of any kind and to take stand in- 
stead upon the quicksands of unverifiable conjecture.” 

The book makes clear the fact that the attempt to make psychology 
seem more scientific by cutting it off from the field of philosophic criti- 
cism has been more of a loss than a gain. Until it can arrive at co- 
ordinating principles regarding the phenomena it studies, it is merely 
drifting without rudder or pilot. The book is strongly written and be- 
cause of its really constructive nature should produce discussion of a 
healthful kind. Even the crash in a china-shop may be of a helpful na- 
ture if it leads to a new setting of the house in order. Both psycholo- 
gists and philosophers will want this book. 

In The Contact Between Minds, C. Delisle Burns appears, to one not 
following the philosophy of extreme idealism, neither clear nor convinc- 
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ing. He argues for the realism of self-consciousness with which one 
might readily agree, and then endeavors to set up a similar realism of 
social contacts. He endeavors to disparage the ancient position of a con- 
sciousness of other minds by analogy and insists that this, like any other 
experience, is direct. His illustration is, we think, untorcinate for his 
purpose: 


“There is a class of minds, and the members of the class affect one 
another by contact. In some cases the contact is not obvious, as when a 
man is on a desert island. But even one who was a Robinson Crusoe from 
his birth would have had parents; and the mother-mind at least would 
have come into contact with his mind before birth. If body and mind 
are invaribly concomitant and body is born, we must say that mind also 
is born; and being born is a relation of minds.” 


This seems to some to overlook the very nature of mind itself. What 
the mind would be apart from mental act is most difficult to determine. 
How mental acts can arise without initial perception is inexplicable. If 
it is true that the infant can neither see nor hear during the first weeks 
of its life, both eyes and ears being normally prepared to function, it 
ought to be clear that the factor wanting is exactly the mental power 
capable of interpreting eye and ear sensations. “This power must per- 
force come as the result of a somewhat gradual development of what in 
its elemental phases could not have been more than a sense of self-hood 
and otherness, of ‘“me’’ and ‘“‘not-me.”’ ‘To dignify the self-conscious- 
ness of the unborn with the term “mind” is a severe test for the imagina- 
tion and a severe one upon rational understanding. It is only fair to 
admit, however, that the transcendentalist would probably feel quite at 
home and would have neither sense of obscurantism nor confusion. The 
author seems apt at making perilous generalizations, thought it may ap- 
pear ungenerous to call attention to them. Among these is the general- 
ization of eras of individualism as periods of artistic and creative decad- 
ence. We wonder if the great art of Athens in the Fifth Century B.C. 
was due to the presence of a highly developed social consciousness and 
the absence of individualism. He declares “‘goodness is in awareness 
first, then that there is an act, then that it is your act or mine.” It 
seems a bit hazy and dialectical to assert the act as existing before the 
concreteness of the personal will that acts and that makes goodness pos- 


sible. 
With the Psycho-Therapists 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF POWER, by J. A. Hapriztp. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pp. vi-54. 

THE HEALING POWER, by Heren Mary Boutnots. E. P. 
Dutton & Company, New York. Pp. xi-85. 

THE DYNAMIC POWER OF THE INNER MIND, by Brian 
Brown. Doubleday Page & Co., New York. Pp. xxvili-316. 
PSYCHOANALYSIS AND MAN’S UNCONSCIOUS MO- 

TIVES, Anpré Tripon. Brentano’s, New York. P. 208. 
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For those who would have the best practical results of psycho-analysis 
briefly and clearly set before them in a way to be practically useful, we 
recommend the reading of The Psychology of Power by Captain Had- 
field. The appeal to occultism, the extravagant claims and materialistic 
absurdities which characterize ninety-five per cent of volumes on this 
theme, are absent from this work. Moreover the discussions spring out 
of the experience of a man who has had unusual opportunities for ob- 
servation and the opportunity to use his knowledge in the actual restora- 
tion of many people suffering from nervous disorders. But the book is 
not chiefly to direct the cure of nervous diseases. Its purpose is pri- 
marily to teach the individual how he may overcome fatigue and unlock 
the larger resources of power we all possess, but to which we seldom 
have access. The author urges the ending of conflicts, which sap the vigor 
of any movement, by bringing the soul into deeper harmony with nature 
and with God. Fatigue he shows to be largely mental, due to the strain 
of conscious willing. At this point he might have gone farther and have 
shown how will is not always in its completest exercise in conscious- 
ness but rather in its quiet and unconflicting control of the larger field 
of subconsciousness. “The great source of release of energy he rightly 
places in the emotional life. What there springs is not subject to 
fatigue. Neither are the nerves subject to fatigue. “Thus if will, na- 
ture and emotion are in working harmony, energy is raised to the highest 
powers and the seemingly impossible is achieved. We wish that every 
man and woman who suffers from a sense of futility of life might read 
this book, we wish that all young people who have not yet learned the 
art of raising individual efficency to the mth power might read it, we 
wish it might be read by every sufferer from neurasthenia. Though it 
can be read through in a half hour, it is a work of great practical value. 


R, is Be 


Pietistic in expression but less scientific in treatment is The Healing 
Power by Helen Mary Boulnois, which covers practically the same 
ground. It does not state reasons and is careless and inaccurate in its 
psychological explanations and terminology. Still it is worth reading 
and is in general of a high and helpful tone. The encouraging thing 
about this book as in the previous one is its complete freedom from 
those mental perversions which so largely rule in the works of the Freu- 
dians. ‘There is no hostility to science nor to the art of medicine but 
here again the author appeals for the harmonization of conflicts to the 
principles of religion. 

The purpose of Brian Brown’s work, The Dynamic Power of the 
Inner Mind, seems to be to set forth the teaching of Coué. For the 
reader with a strong power of critical discrimination there will be cer- 
tain valuable portions. For the unphilosophical and the uncritical there 
is almost certain to arise mental confusion. The relation of the mind 
to the body and the various phases of auto-suggestion are presented. 
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Some of the chapters close with quotations from the sages, ancient and 
modern, which are set forth as helpful for meditative periods. There 
is a slavish dependence upon Coué, and for that matter upon all that has 
apparently been written of a credulous nature concerning the magic of 
mind-body relations. The book contains the usual weaknesses of this 
class of writing, “thought-vibration,” psychism, mesmerism, all the odds 
and ends of superstition and fancy are marshalled here as scientific. Much 
space is given to quotation, so much so, that to remove the quotations 
would be to end the book. It is a pity that where here is so much of prac- 
tical helpfulness and so much of ingenuity there should be such complete 
absence of scientific or historic sense of values. The chapter on thought 
vibration seems to illustrate this confusion. Where throughout the book 
the author has been maintaining the higher spiritual values, here he con- 
fuses the issue in what appears to be a resort to thorough-going material- 
ism with no other apparent end in view than to include another one of 
the fads that characterize this field. 


André Tridon’s Psychoanalysis and Man’s Unconscious Motives, 
is written quite from the standpoint of the physician and scientific psy- 
choanalyst. He repudiates, however, the Freudian assumption of sex as 
the supreme motive of life and substitutes therefor, self. From the 
standpoint of diagnosis of mental disease this principle is doubtless an 
enlightening one, just as was the Freudian principle of sex, for most 
neuroses do probably arise out of abnormalities of sex and selfishness. 
Tridon is correct in assuming selfishness to be the stronger motive and 
the more inclusive term. However much such an assumption may help 
in clearing up the causes of undesirable neuroses yet it is not a sufficient 
principle by which to affect permanent cures. The difficulty with all of 
us seems to arise from the demand of a spiritual nature which calls for 
expression but which we consistently repress in the interests of the love 
of the world. Satisfied with external things we cannot be, free from 
fears raised through the repression of the spirit we cannot be unless there 
is produced harmony between outward act and inward vision. This is, 
it seems to us, the high road of sanity and health. Dr. Tridon stops 
short of efficiency. He presents a readable, and interesting survey of 
psychoanalysis which will be sought by those who desire the main teach- 
ings of psychoanalysis in brief compass. The work is free from the ex- 
travagances which mar much of this kind of writing, though it pre- 
sents nothing particularly new and nothing which has not been written 
many times before. 


Ro loi. 


Psychology and Behavior 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND APPLICATION, by Hora- 
tio W. Dresser. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. Pp. 


Wu-/ 20: 
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THE ETHICS OF HERCULES, by Ropert CHENAULT GIVLER. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. Pp. iii-204. 

CONSERVATISM, RADICALISM AND SCIENTIFIC ME- 
THOD, by A. B. Wotre. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Pp. xiv-354. 

THIRTY YEARS OF PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, by CuHar es 
Ricuet. Translated by Stanley De Brath. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. x-646. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY, by Bernarp G. Ewer. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. Pp. xii-480. 

The ambitious task of the book, Psychology in Theory and A pplica- 
tion, by Dresser, is to incorporate within one volume the co-ordinated 
quintessence of the whole field of psychology, the comprehensive plan 
of whose author is best indicated by a reference to the table of contents. 
Part one deals with General Psychology. Part two studies the psychol- 
ogy of the hidden self, suggestion, psycho-therapy, psychoanalysis, sleep 
and dreams, and the subconscious. Part three deals with vocational and 
industrial psychology, employment management, mental tests, efficiency, 
vocational guidance, instincts in industry, advertising and selling. Part 
four discusses social psychology, including imitation and suggeston, sym- 
pathy, tradition, partisanship, group consciousness, propagandism and 
testimony. Part five studies social organizations, leadership and the 
masses, social service, groups, ethics and religion. “The material, selected 
from wide reading, is well written and is dominated by a refreshing and 
sane conservatism which avoids radicalism and the now too-frequent 
vagaries of psychological theory. The influence of Royce, James, Wood- 
worth, and McDougall is evident. An elementary acquaintance with 
psychology would seem to be presupposed by the author; the volume will 
therefore be less valuable as an introduction for the uninitiated, than as 
a splendid survey of the whole field for the student of psychology. 


Behavioristic radicalism and philosophic absurdity reach their climax 
in the new volume by Professor Givler entitled The Ethics of Hercules, 
a study of man’s body as the sole determinant of ethical values. Mr. 
Holt had posited the Freudian Wish as a scientific concept; this, Pro- 
fessor Givler repudiates in favor of the conditioned reflex as the unit 
to enable the body to experiment with its environment so that when it 
this volume who find meat in such statements as the following (p. 176) : 
“No longer do we ask ‘Why has the mind a body?’ but rather, ‘Why 
does the body have a mind?’ And the answer is: The body has a mind 
to enable the body to experiment with its environment so that when it 
gets what it seems to want, it can know that it has really wanted what 
it has gotten.” Ethics as here interpreted becomes “a strictly natural 
science, and particularly . . a branch of mechanistic psychology.”’ Phys- 
iology becomes the key to ethics, for “it is the structures and functions 
of the human body which have determined just what our ethical values 
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are.” One of the postulates of the book is “that the well-being of the 
physiological organism is the final criterion of whatever is ethically val- 
uable.” (ii) 

With such an introduction one is not surprised to find that the meta- 
physical background of the work is crude realistic mechanistic monism. 
Values are a function of the mind, which is a function of protoplasm, 

which is a function of the sun.” (pp. 9, 10.) It turns out therefore 
that both the theory of the author and that of his opponents becomes a 
solar product, with certain well-known difficulties involved. Nature 
seems to be having a little joke somewhere at its own expense. With 
typical behavioristic boldness, such concepts as “good,” “right,” “evil,” 
“virtue,” etc., are reduced to physiological terms. Chapter two for ex- 
ample, deals with ‘“‘a physiological explanation of the antagonism be- 
tween all such words as “good” and “bad” and “right” and “wrong.” 
The net result of the book is to reduce ethics to solipsistic egoism, and 
amounts to ethical nihilism. ‘Good’ simply means efficient organic dis- 
charge and resiliency. “Evil” implies wish-thwarting combined with 
energetic, antagonistic reactions. ‘‘Right’’ is a meaningless flourish or 
else “an index of what sort of behavior may be expected of [the or- 
ganism] in the future” (115). ‘Virtue’ means “that energy is either 
being mobilized or expended to obtain what the organism considers to 
be a dependable good” (134). The social peril involved in such doc- 
trine as this is not diminished by such statements as the “ . . . what is 
popularly termed ‘will-power’ is after all only skill-power,” while 
““moral obligation’ should be translated into pragmatic urgency’”’ 
Cla?) 

Philosophic vagaries turned into cocksure facts are not absent. For 
example: “The old dualism of mind and body, and the old superstition 
that mind rules matter have both received their death-blows. In their 
place a complete mechanistic philosophy is now securely enthroned” 
(17). The Yankee philistinism involved in a flourishing aside of all 
transcendental verities will appeal to the biologically minded. ‘There 
is, unfortunately, an exasperating hide-and-seek game between biology 
and values represented here. Ideals the author will not repudiate 
(200) ; yet the relation of the heroic to conditioned reflexes is unclear. 
He seems to encounter the unavoidable contradiction of mechanical 
necessity and imperative values, the problem of the “what is, is,” and 
the “what is, ought not to be.” 

The book is interesting as an indication of the logical culmination of 
behaviorism. The author has at least written a daring work, and has 
disdained to regard the old adage, “Oh that my enemy would write a 
book!” Perhaps this volume is invaluable as a sample of what a treatise 
on ethics should not be. 

The problem of motive and attitude has been assuming a continually 
widening importance in discussion. Lately we have psycho-analyzed 
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everything in sight, and now psycho-analyzing the psycho-analyst has 
become an interesting and instructive pastime. The application of psy- 
chology and social psychology to logic, history of philosophy, and sys- 
tematic philosophy seems destined to become even more extensive 1n the 
future. As a contribution to this study of attitudes, motives, bias, and 
point of view, comes a well-timed discussion from the pen of Professor 
Wolfe entitled Conservatism, Radicalism, and Scientific Method, in 
which an attempt is made toward: 

“An objective analysis, not too technical and not, perhaps, hopelessly 
superficial, of the central social view-points and attitudes now crucially 
significant in the perpetuation of sentimental conflict, of subjective ap- 
proach, and of interest-bias in the formation of ‘public opinion’ on funda- 
mental social issues. (viii) The volume tries “to arrive at a critical 
understanding of the psychology and the probable ethical value, of these 
attitudes.” 

The valuable contribution of the book is to be found in its study of 
conservatism and radicalism as psychological attitudes, their origins, mo- 
tives, characteristics, and their methods. The proposed remedy of the 
author, “‘scientific method,” proves less happy, in that it does over again 
the mixture of Comte and Bertrand Russell. By the fallacy of initial 
predication, scientific method is defined in terms of behaviorism, deter- 
mination, and mechanism in all phenomena, including the psychical and 
the social. The one article of faith, namely, universal mechanism and 
fatalism, grants too much (215f). The author’s dichotomy of methods 
has unfortunately omitted the rationalists, which finds abundant evidence 
of the significance of metaphysical belief in social development. It is 
moreover notorious that scientific methods can furnish no postulates ade- 
quate to the needs of a spiritual society. Scientism eventually falls back 
upon solipsistic egoism. Such is the refuge of the writer (256g, 279) 
when he declares that “there is no such things, in the last analysis, as 
altruism . .. as sacrifice.” “In other words, his own life—healthy, 
functional, symmetrical, and happy living—is the only ultimate purpose 
to which any individual can rationally assent.” 

The typical scientistic optimism at the beginning of the volume be- 
comes more dubious in tone at the end, and it may well become so, for 
although the plea of the writer for a positivistic Christianity still voices 
a wide and popular faith in the ideals of Comte, it seems evident that 
the repudiation of the transcendental cuts the nerve of social idealism. 
Positivistic “Christianity” is a dead seed. 


Wivzur Lone. 

Thirty Years of Psychical Research represents thirty years of observa- 
tion and research on the part of Professor Richet. It has been pains- 
takingly, even meticulously, wrought out and is supplemented with 
rich annotations and ample bibliographies. 

The chief value of the volume in the reviewer’s opinion is historical, 
although Professor Richet intends it to be a contribution to present-day 
science. In his so-called research he has proved nothing and conse- 
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quently can offer to the world nothing but new phrasings for old. Call- 
ing things by new names is not a contribution to science. 


Aside from Book I, which deals with “metapsychics” in general the 
work reports experiments and “evidence” proving definitely—in Profes- 
sor Richet’s opinion—the four following occult phenomena: 


(1) A faculty of cognition differing radically from the usual sen- 
sorial “faculty.” This is called cryptesthesia. It is sensitivity to emana- 
tions from things (?). So-called clairvoyance, telepathy and premoni- 
tions are examples. 


(2) The movement of inanimate objects in full light without con- 
tact. This old “phenomenon” Professor Richet explains by rechristen- 
ing it “‘telekinesis.”’ 

(3) The materialization of hands, bodies, and objects “taking on all 
of the semblances of life.” This phenomenon is explained by positing 
the name “ectoplasm” for an unknowable substance which is able one 
moment to assemble itself as a palpable material substance and the very 
next to become as all-pervading as interstellar ether. Professor Richet 
cites an “experiment” in which it was incontestably ‘“‘demonstrated” 
that the materialized hand was not only photographable but was able to 
make a deep imprint upon a plaster mold! 


(4) That there occur premonitions that can be explained neither 
by chance nor perspicacity which are sometimes verifiable in minute de- 
tail. This fourth proposition is characteristic of the author’s attitude 
throughout the book. He offers premonition as one of the major proven 
facts of psychic research in logic about as follows: It is not due to 
chance coincidence; it is due to subjective cryptesthesia and is sometimes 
verifiable in detail—therefore it is a fact not due to chance. So it is 
with other reported “facts”; the writer creates a new term and uses 
this in connection with other terminology, calling the result scientific 
proof. 


Furthermore, the author gives as supporting proofs of his tenets the 
opinions and in some instances the collaborating work of the following: 
Sir William Crooks, Sir Oliver Lodge, Alfred Russel Wallace, Lom- 
broso, F. W. H. Myers, Zollner, Gurney, Flammarion and even Wil- 
liam James. All of these but one were authorities of high order in other 
fields; one of them was a great psychologist but a somewhat belated and 
unsuccessful investigator in the field of the occult. Argumentum ad 
verecundiam has no status in scientific research. Throughout, the book 
exemplifies the harassing complications that await one who wills to be- 
lieve something that runs counter to science and common sense. 


Joun W. Topp. 


Applied Psychology, by Bernard C. Ewer is a worthy contribution in 
the great middle ground of applied psychology that lies between bristling 
statistical research on the one hand and worthless pseudo-psychology 
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on the other. In fact, we believe it is to be considered a pioneer in this 
field. 

The book will serve the purpose of popularizing the findings of the 
research psychologists and of bringing to many the facts formerly within 
the comprehension of the few only. This is a worthy service. In ren- 
dering this service the writer has succeeded in keeping his book on a 
strictly scientific plane; he has not found it necessary to employ Aristo- 
telian concepts, false analogies or pseudo-psychological terminology. In 
short the book is one that can be understood and mastered only by one 
who has made a thorough study of the general principles of legitimate 
psychology. 

Chapter III which is an analysis of the so-called subconsciousness is 
noteworthy. The interpretation of the Freudian “unconscious” which is 
incidental to this analysis may be taken to represent in a fair way the at- 
itude of scientific psychologists toward this too largely exploited theory 
whose proper place is chiefly in the footnotes of psychology. 

One might mildly criticize the writer for having labelled a rather 
worthy chapter, “Will Power,” but the content of the chapter reveals 
clearly that he does not consider the functions of deliberation, choice and 
action as separate powers, separately to be known and dealt with. Chap- 
ters XI to XV, inclusive, constituting in the aggregate one hundred 
and ten pages, are a good survey of the question of psychotherapy. 

In common with other works on applied psychology the text is some- 
what sketchy in the field of certain topics, as for example, vocational se- 
lection and advertising. It would be difficult to deal with these special 
topics within the compass of a book in general applied psychology. The 
value to a student under such treatment would seem to be well-nigh 
negligible. Altogether, the text is to be recommended for use by those 
whose interests and opportunities are general and who are not imme- 
diately contemplating scientific psychological surveys of individuals, oc- 
cupations and industries. 


On the Field of Ethics 


ETHICS AND SOME MODERN WORLD PROBLEMS, by 
Wituiam McDovuca.tit. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. Pp. 
xvii-256. 

THE PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF MORAL OBLIGATION: a 
study in ethics, by J. E. Turner. Macmillan & Company, Ltd., 
London. Pp. xii-280. 

CIVILIZATION AND ETHICS, by Avzert Scuweirzer. Trans- 
lated by John Naish. A. C. Black, Ltd., London. Pp. xxvi-298. 

This group of Harris Lectures from the pen of Professor McDougall 
is briefly described by the author as: “the ethical supplement to my 
psychological study of ‘The Group Mind.’” Having announced him- 
self as a democrat, this eminent psychologist proceeds to expand his main 
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thesis, namely, that “The tragedy of our situation is that the greatest 
danger threatening our civilization arises from the working within us of 
the altruistic impulse.” Benevolence threatens to overthrow civilization, 
in brief, by the intermingling of nations, the rapid rise of the birth rate 
of inferior peoples and the disappearance of higher cultures through an 
impossible competition with backward races. The book is a plea for the 
rationalizing of benevolence through a healthy and virile nationalism. By 
a synthesis of democratic and aristocratic principles, of the ethics of na- 
tionalism and the ethics of universalism, the writer sees in European 
history (as in world history) the conflict between two sets of ethical 
views, namely the nationalistic and the universal, the latter typified by 
Christianity and Mohammedanism. Pointing to the brilliant rise and 
rapid fall of the Moslem world as a characteristic example of the re- 
sult of a thorough-going fraternalistic or universalistic ethics without na- 
tionalistic or racial barriers, Professor McDougall suggests that a sim- 
ilar fate did not overtake the Christian world for the reason that the 
Roman Church (typifying the universalistic principle) never succeeded 
in crushing out the nationalistic spirit native in Europe. The Moslem 
culture disappeared because it recognized no higher and lower, no aristo- 
cratic elements; it permitted inter-racial breeding and put a!l men upon 
a plane of equality. Had Christianity successfully carried out its pro- 
gram of world brotherhood, with intermarriage of races and the loss of 
the aristocracy of groups, it would probably have suffered ere now a 
similar eclipse. 

‘The recent war has shown “that the most urgent need of the present 
age is an adequate ethical system. It has shown that our civilization 
can no longer endure upon the dual ethical basis, an ethical hodge-podge 
of elements mixed from two conflicting and unreconciled systems” (44). 
The solution lies in the proper synthesis of universal and nationalist ele- 
ments. While the spirit of nationalism alone typified by Prussia and its 
theory of state supremacy is, of course, to be condemned, nationalism 
must be recognized as “the greatest force in the modern world,” (67) 
as the chief means of assimilating a lower culture; whereas ‘“‘a system of 
universal ethics, expressing itself either as a universal anarchy or as a 
single cosmopolitan world-embracing State is then ... not an ideal 
that can reasonably be made the goal of our endeavor” (69). “The 
anarchic and the cosmopolitan ideals are alike in that they both are 
compatible with the universal code and more especially with the Chris- 
tian code; the formulation and advocacy of them have been mainly due 
to the promptings of Christian ethics” (73). 

If this type of ethical system could be practiced in the world, “our 
morality would be fatally defective,” for “any and every strictly and 
purely universal ethical system holds up a false ideal [because] it is 
inconceivable that any sane man, however sophisticated, would approve 
ethical precepts of a kind which must tend to the general degradation 
of human nature and to the destruction of civilization and of all higher 
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culture” (77, 80). Just this, in effect, a strictly applied universal ethics 
would produce. An irrational sympathy, i. e., the breaking down of 
immigration laws, of regulations regarding intermarriage, and the rapid 
distribution of population over the earth, would destroy civilization. 
“A century (or at most two centuries of the sway of universal ethics, 
untempered by any remnant of national ethics, would result in the prac- 
tical extinction of the white race in all of the two Americas, and in 
Africa, Australia, and Asia; the dwindling remnant being absorbed 
wholly in the flood of colored peoples (94). The practice of Western 
sanitation in India, for example, has increased the population three- 
fold; whereas the birth rate among the higher classes of Europe is ex- 
ceedingly small.” 

The diagnosis and the cure presuppose what the writer calls a Utili- 
tarian principle of “the enduring and highest happiness of the greatest 
number.” The cure itself consists first in the enfranchising of only the 
literate portion of the population, and second, in the establishment of a 
three-caste system with regulations regarding intermarriage and oppor- 
unities for advancement or lowering of grade. The lowest caste will 
have the rights of citizenship, but not the privileges of the franchise, 
while the middle caste is to be a preparatory rank leading in some cases 
to the highest or ruling caste. Such a system would exemplify the true 
republican spirit of aristocratic representation of the people in ruling 
bodies. 

Professor McDougall’s own plan for peace and international justice 
is incorporated as an appendix to the volume, and in brief is: 1. To 
provide for representation in the International Authority “to an extent 
proportional to its annual budget,”’ since “the annual expenditure of a 
nation corresponds roughly to the extent of its power, and to the mag- 
nitude of its interests in the economic world-order,” (220-21) or (better 
still), “not to its total annual expenditure, but to that part of the rev- 
enues of the State devoted to public education. 2. The maintenance 
of a small but effective aerial force, the efficiency of which requires the 
“the right to navigate the air, and must be confined absolutely to the air- 
force of the International Authority. This drastic suppression of all 
other flying is both necessary and practicable” (231). 

Wy Hoe 

Readers of THE PERSONALIST, to whom the name of J. E. Turner is 
not unfamiliar, will take pleasure in welcoming this timely and compre- 
hensive volume on The Philosophic Basis of Moral Obligation. The 
fundamental thesis of the writer is that the final basis of ethics is to be 
found in pure obligation, a concept which recent ethical theory has 
avoided. “Obligation may be termed the pivot of all morality,” asserts 
the author (28), although “today, however, when stern duty calls us 
but rarely, it is natural that her voice should remain unrecognized.” 
Other theories, whether the self-realization theory of idealism, pleasure 
theory of hedonism, or the conditioned-reflex theory of behaviorism, lead 
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directly to solipsism, and of this fact and its significant practical bearings 
the author is not mindful. Nevertheless, Mr. Turner does not fall into 
the Kantian error of sharply isolating desired objects and obligation; 
for although desire provides no standard, still “desire and the content 
on which it is directed will form one definite starting-point for our en- 
quiry, although they certainly never act as infallible guides.” ‘This is 
plainly implied by the character of obligation itself as being completely 


independent of desire, though this does not mean that the two are ever 
unrelated. 


In developing his thesis the author takes the reader over a significant 
body of philosophic discussion. The grounds of monism, the nature of 
value, and the problem of truth are discussed. Significantly the author 
insists that “parallel to the scientific truth of the Conservation of Energy 
must be posited its philosophical counterpart—the Conservation of 


Values” (60). 


The author makes much use of the concept of system. The more 
complex the system, the higher its values, and the more complex, the 
more “freely” does it act (112), the more self-determined it is. “A high 
level of self determination constitutes ‘freedom’” (119). In the free 
individual necessity is not negated, but transformed into an inner neces- 
sity which is the nature of the individual itself. 


Mr. Turner refuses to accede the subjectivity of values. Desired 
and desirable remain incontrovertible: ‘Desire for the good is, ob- 
viously, a good desire; not, however, because desire is what it is, but be- 
cause good is what it is’ (143). Value as objective is found to con- 
sist in “‘the power or capacity to confer some measure of realisation and 
completion” (147). ‘Pure value is completion, fullness, totality or per- 
fection” (156), and hence consists in contributoriness to the incomplete 
(180f). ‘‘No finite real whatever is in itself complete; and so far as 
it possesses value it must contribute in nature and function to some sys- 
tem or individual more inclusive than itself. “Taken alone, it determines 
(in its degree) the value of all its constituent elements; but not its own 
value; for that depends, ‘similarly, upon the part it fulfills within some 
wider scheme” (213). “Value consists in contributoriness to complete- 
ness; therefore in respect also to its nature or function the whole must 
form the true and final standard of value” (219f). In Personalistic 
terms, the value of the person consists in its significance for the Divine 
life, a most significant statement. 

The author points out that “moral experience is as real an element 
in the universe as are perception, thought and emotion; and . . . ethics 
therefore rests ultimately on precisely the same general—though not 
the same specialized, experiential basis as logic or aesthetics” (161). 

Civilization and Ethics is a spirited plea for a new positivistic 
grounding of ethics. The author, Albert Schweitzer, writing in the 
midst of the tragic state of chaotic Europe following the war, finds that 
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the breakdown of ethical idealism at the present time is due to an un- 
fortunate liason between ethics and metaphysics which dates from the 
Greek period. Ethical idealism has been founded upon an optimistic 
metaphysical world-view. The world has now come to the realization 
that a demonstration of this world-view is impossible. The problem of 
evil and disteleology stares us in the face, and destroys our conviction 
of purpose and good as the central character of the world. We cannot 
solve the mystery through metaphysics. We find “the impossibility of 
the attempt to understand the meaning of life in the meaning of the 
world” (211). “We do not know what our own importance is from 
the point of view of the earth,” nor have we “succeeded in discovering 
a general all-embracing purposiveness in the courses of the objective 
world.” Nature “is a force at once wonderfully creative and sense- 
lessly destructive. In nature we are faced, it seems, by an insoluble 
enigma. The essence of the universe is full of meaning in its meaning- 
lessness, meaningless in its fulness of meaning” (212). “Nothing then 
remains for us but to confess that we are in complete ignorance with re- 
gard to the objective world, stand, in fact, enclosed by a ring of vocifer- 
ous riddles. Our very knowledge becomes skeptical.” 

Hitherto we have assumed that there is an inevitable connection be- 
tween the world-view and life-view. In the scepticism of our world- 
view, our ethical view becomes skeptical also. Hence salvation comes to 
the world only through a breaking away of ethics from all theories about 
the world. An absolute, immediately convincing ethical ground is found 
in reverence for the will-to-live. This principle includes all life within 
the scope of reverence—the tiny worm and the pestering mosquito. 

The author ends in ethical mysticism and individualism in that each 
individual must accept the responsibility for the creation of his own 
moral code. “The ethic of ethical personality is personal, not subject 
to rules, and absolute” (233). 


The warmth of the author’s appeal is stimulating, but one cannot 
help but feel that the significant elements in his own system are the 
nobility of his own vision and the reverence within his life. Whether 
that reverence finds a satisfactory object in mere life may not seem self- 
evident to all. Reverence for the Devil, who seems lively enough, will 
hardly satisfy the spiritual tastes of the fastidious. This, then, seems to 
be the rock upon which all Positivistic ethical systems break, namely, 
their inability to posit an object worthy of and adequate to the reverence 
and worship which they would yield to it. 


Wakes 
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